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LESSON IN ARITHMETIC.— Teacher: “If 
you take three fingers from ten, how many 
remain ?” 

Hanschen is dumb. 

“ How many fingers have you altogether?” 

“Ten.” 

“And suppose three to be missing—what 
have you then ?” ; 

Hinschen (beaming): “ No music lessons!” 

& & & 

ON THE RESERVE LIST.—A young tenor is 
giving a trial of his skill to the émpresario of a 
provincial theatre. -He has scarcely uttered 
three notes when the latter interrupts him, say- 
ing: “ There, that will do; now leave me your 
address and I’ll write when I want you.” 

“But when shall vou require me, do you 
think ?” : 

“As soon as a fire breaks out in my theatre, 
Iwill send for you to come and shout-: Fire! 


Fire!” 
&  & 


TRULY it is a good and joyful thing to bea 
prima donna—or, at any rate, to be a Patti. 
Here is the fair Adelina (for the word: is almost 
appropriate now), not content with the already 
historic glories of her Welsh Castle, command- 
ing builders, as Solomon his spirit-slaves, to 
build her a lordly winter garden, a stately 
pleasure-dome. We cannot remember any 
more poetic extracts, so must needs descend to 
the vernacular, and say that the winter garden 
is to be 104 feet long and 70 feet wide, and 
that it will be surmounted by a dome 45 feet 
high. The work is being done by Messrs. Sam 
Deardi & Co., of Harlowe, Essex; and .when it 
isfinished will add not a little to the attractions 
of Craig-y-nos. 
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He: “I’m the piano-tuner, mum.” She: 
“I haven’t sent for any piano-tuner.” He: 
“Yes, mum, I know, mum ; it were the gentle- 
man next door who sent me here, mum.” 


& & & 

SIRARTHUR SULLIVAN appears bitterly to 
resent the failure of “ The Gondoliers ” in New 
York, In a recent interview he is reported to 
} have said :— 
~ “The absurd rumour in the American news- 
Pipers that Gilbert and I have quarrelled or 
‘greed to work apart hereafter is false and 
thslutely baseless, Gilbert writes me regu- 
lly from India. I cannot comprehend why 
the papers have fabricated this story, any more 

Ican understand why the American press 
has 80 persistently ill-used us.” 
| “In what way?” 
| “It has treated us atrociously and scurri- 
| sy The newspapers might have withheld 
| Metrbitter comments until thenew artists arrived. 
_ twas just so when Gilbert and I were in 
Country. We could not even go on the 
"tetwith a lady but what we were treated to 
t comments and malicious personali- 
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ties by the newspapers. The only place where 
the press treated us civilly was in California. 

“Gilbert and I have sold our rights in the 
American production to Carte for a fixed sum, 
and we participate only after the receipts 
attain a certain figure, and now this newspaper 
onslaught, I presume, will deprive us of that.” 

“What of the inferior production of ‘ The 
Gondoliers’ in New York?”. — 

“T am disappointed at the failure, although I 
am not at all surprised. At this season there is 
such a demand for talent we could not get a 
better company. I hope the production to be 
given at Palmer’s Theatre will be successful, and 
American press opinions will be changed, 
particularly those of the musical papers, as they 
‘profess to voice the sentiment of the profession. 
Yet they have constantly abused me. 

“We shall begin a new opera as soon as 
Mr. Gilbert returns, but in the future we shall 
not take the trouble to secure an American 
copyright.” 
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I SEE that two barmaids are wanted in June 


for India, and that as well as being tall they 
should be “musical.” The salary is £100 a 
year, and an agreement for twelve months is 
offered. Also it is proposed to pay their passage 
out and home. All this is liberal enough. But 
why should the young ladies be musical? Are 
they, siren-like, to lure the customers to imbibe 
an extra glass by singing, “ Drink, puppy, drink,” 
in their most fetching style ? Or will the young 
ladies, in the intervals of drawing beer or 
serving out whisky, perform Thalberg’s “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” on the piano? 


& & & 


MADAME GEORGINA BURNS and Mr. Leslie 
Crotty have signed fresh contracts with the 
directors of the Carl Rosa Company for the 
season, which will end in the summer of ‘next 
year. An amusing story is, by the way, told 
in the first number of a new and bright little 
Liverpool paper, called Gossif, of the difficulties 
which the stage manager had to contend with 
in the production of the cave scene in the 
“ Lily of Killarney.” It appears that the moon 
first went out, giving Mr. Crotty a chance as 
Danny Mann to complete in darkness that 
dark deed which would have proved quite un- 
necessary if Eily had generously consented to 
pay the 2s. 7d. necessary for a fresh marriage 
certificate. The collapse of the moon disturbed 
everything. When Danny and Eily stepped out 
on a rock in the centre of the waves, the rock 
declined to put up with it. As soon as Danny 
had. pushed Eily in the water, represented by 
three borders, the rock—disgusted with the 
whole arrangement—gradually sank into the 
dark, dank sea, Jeaving poor Mr. Crotty stand- 
ing high and dry upon a four-legged table. 
Myles tried to save the scene by a spirited leap 
into the water, and ought immediately afterwards 
to have appeared battling with the waves with 
Eily in his arms. Somebody, however, ‘ap- 
parently sent him up the wrong trap, and in- 
stead of clinging to the rock, he had to hold on 
to the top of a wave. Gossip thinks the wave 





was a quarter of a mile off the rock, which had 
just returned to its proper place from the 
depths below; and upon this situation the 
curtain descended. 
& & & . 
A PHILADELPHIAN wag is reported to have 


| played the following successful trick upon two 


of his fellow-townsmen :—He played his fiddle 
into a phonograph just about the time Sarasate 
was intown, Then he jabbered some lingo of 
his own into the same machine, and fooled two 
well-known Philadelphia violinists by: telling 
them he had Sarasate into the phonograph. 
The bad Spanish first commanded their atten- 
tion, but when Boothe began turning the crank 
of the instrument so rapidly as to make the 
scales and arpeggios he had previously played 
into it fairly fly, the two violinists were lost in 
admiration. 

“ Sarasate to a T !” said one. 

“Listen to that run! I would know it in 
a thousand. . True Sarasate technic !” 

& > & 

THE New York Musical Courier reporis the 
following utterances of Sarasate duripg a recent 
interview. He said: “Oh! I must tell‘ you 
that the concerto by Mackenzie is excellent. 
He is very talented, and a very earnest man. 
He studied eight years in Leipsic, about the 
time Arthur Sullivan studied there. Sullivan 
is the Johann Strauss of England, full of life 
and esprit. Many Englishmen have studied in 
Leipsic ; and, by the way, I saw Niels Gade not 
very long ago at his home, Copenhagen, and, 
although an old man, he was in splendid health. 
Gade’s ideal is Mendelssohn, of whom and of 
whose works he speaks a great deal, Now 
Brahms has Schumann as his ideal, and he 
looks upon Clara Schumann as his mother, 
stopping at her house when he visits Frankfort. 
The German composers are not Wagnerians, 
while the French are rabid Wagnerians. 
Brahms, Reinecke, Goldmark, and I may in- 
clude Gade and Rubinstein, are anti-Wagner, 
whereas Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Delibés, and Reyer 
are crazy, wild Wagnerites. _I must tell you, 
however, that Lecocq is the craziest of them 
all. When he finds that the trilogy is to be 
given at Brussels, he is off to Brussels. When 
it is given at Munich, he goes to Munich; and 
when it is announced at Vienna, he rushes off to 
Vienna, crazy about it. Massenet is quiet and 
non-committal on the subject of Wagner and 
his works.” 

& & 


DoLty (as the song ends): “ Why did the 
minstrel boy take his harp to the war, papa?” 

Papa (grumpily) : “So that he might practise 
where he wouldn’t be heard, I suppose !” 

hb & 

«“ Wuat do you think of giving your daughter 
music lessons the coming season?” inquired a 
teacher of one of the women in her vicinity. 

“ Oh, I certainly shall give her music lessons, 
but not on the piano. I think her voice stands 
in very great need of cultivation.” “ Indeed! 
very few mothers are so refreshingly frank.” 
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Presentation fo 
Sir GRarfed Halle. 
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membered by Sir Charles Hallé. On 
two successive nights he was the re- 
cipient of testimonials: the first from 
members of his own Manchester Band, on the | 


J AST month was one to be pleasantly re- 


completion of thirty years’ concerts ; the second | 
from the Bradford Concerts Committee. On 
the latter occasion Dr. Joachim was present, as 
the presentation took place in the interval be- 
tween the first and second parts of the pro- 
gramme of a concert where the great violinist 
was the bright particular star. By doing 
honour to this “high priest of art,”—as Sir 
Charles is not inaptly. termed in one of the 
local papers,—the Committee did themselves 
honour, for surely to-no musician is such a 
testimonial more fitly due. No one has done 
more faithful service to music than he-~as con- 
ductor and pianist. His delicate and faultless 
playing is ever a delight to those who value the 
pianoforte in its Jegitimate sphere, although in 
these days of violent effects it is often made to 
strain after the volume of a whole orchestra of 
instruments ; while as conductor his power is 
equal to his unerring taste, and appreciation of 
the composer’s meaning and aim. Enthusiasm 
will not become exaggeration when speaking of 
Sir Charles Hallé, because his work is real and 
consistent ; it is for music and not for self-dis- 
play. The testimonial consisted ofa solid silver |. 
casket, 14 inches in length and 9g inches in 
height, and is based upon the exterior features of 
St. George's Hall, Bradford. A" figure of Apollo 
with his lyre stands on a pedestal forming the 
lid, which is decorated with symbolical orna- 
ments, and a short inscription. There are also 
figures of ‘St. Cecilia and of Orpheus. The 
following address was read by Mr. Alfred Dew- 
hirst, Chairman of the Committee :— 
Za Sir Charles Hallé, Knight. 
This day marks an eventful epoch in the musical 


anna's of our town-—the conclusion of the twenty- 
fifth series of the Bradford Subscription Concerts, 
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love, had not always run smoothly ‘(laughter), There 


| were many struggles at the beginning, but they had 
| all been overcome, and he believed the success of the 
Sateeaie Concerts was by this time firmly estab- 


lished (hear, hear), thanks specially to the labours of 
a most energetic Committee ; and if he had been able 
to contribute at all to the success of the concerts, it 
would always remain one of his most agreeable and 
happy recollections. He could only wish that he 


| might be spared to continue his endeavours, and, if 


he might be allowed to say so on that occasion, it 
was the more gratifying to him that the success which 
had been spoken of, and his present proud position, 


| had been achieved through his keeping faithfully to 


the high ideal which he had set before himself, 


| namely, the cultivation of the highest class of music, 


and never condescending to pander to what was some- 
times called public taste—yery wrongly called so, he 
thought, because the public taste, when rightly fed, 
was able to, and did enjoy, the highest class of art in 
every direction (applause). ‘As there was no time to 
spare, he would conclude. by saying that this evening 
would remain in his recollection as one of the happiest 
he had ever spent (loud applause). 


$2,u6i ndotein’s 


Reading: of Bacb. 


CHAPTER X. 


F some of the readers of the Magazine of 
Music who are fairly good pianoforte 
players and musicians, and have a sense 
of humour, wish to have some fun, let 

them catch hold of some anti-Bachite, some 
elderly gentleman or pretty young lady, who 
thinks Bach odious and Liszt’s transcription of 
“‘La Sonnambula” the finest piece ever written 
for pianoforte, and, after first having studied 
the twenty-first Preludeand Fugue of the second 
book, play it, and watch the effect. One may 
call it ‘A: Village Dance,” or “The Joyful 
Peasant ”—anything at all, but it will become 
a fast favourite speedily. 

Rubinstein’s playing and reading of this would 
put the most confirmed melancholia patient into 
a good humour. Out comes the minim B flat 
at the start, and then like a laugh the semi- 
quaver passage, the treble and alto quavers 
singing their notes clearly and distinctly. 

Every note is round and sparkling and _bril- 
liant, the time being vévace, and the tone mezzo 








which you have from their commencement conducted | féavto. The character of this Prelude, as Rubin- 


with such. distinguished ability ; and we cannot let 
the occasion pass without offering you, on behalf of 
the subscribers, our sincerest congratulations and 
our most hearty thanks. We congratulate you upon 
the brilliant success which your labours have achieved, 
and we thank you for the zeal, the urbanity, and the 
kindliness which you have at alf times brought to bear 
upon our undertaking, and which have made the 
management of these concerts such a pleasant and 
easy task to all concerned, May the small token of 
our gratitude and esteem accompanying this address 
sometimes remind you of the blissful evenings which 
you have so signally helped to create for the music- 
loving public of Bradford, and of many Yorkshire 
homes rendered all the more happy and bright by 
that higher cultivation of good music which your in- 
fluence and example have inculcated. May you long 
be spared to continue the great work which has made 
your ‘name a household word throughout the land ; 
may health and prosperity ever attend your path, and 
may your closing days be glorified by that greatest of 
all rewards—the heartfelt conviction that your long 
and useful life has been successfully spent in making 
others happy by engendering in them the love of the 
divine ari.--Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
W. ALFRED Dewhirst, Chairman, 
Epuarp Linck, Hon. Treasurer, 


Sir Charles, in reply, said he felt more grateful than 
he could express for this splendid recognition of the 
services that he might have been able to render to the 
cause of music in Manchester (laughter)—he meant 
Bradford, of course (renewed laughter), He was ex- 
tremely happy to have been able, by a slip of the 
tongue, to raise a laugh, because it made a task much 
easicr, A quarter of a century, when one looked 
forward to it, seemed a very long period ; but when 
it was left behind it seemed but a small span of time. 
During that term a good deal had been achieved, in 
Bradford in the direction of music (applause), The 
course of the Subscription Concerts, like that of irue 





stein reads it, is a gracious sprightliness, re- 
fined and charming. 

At the pause, bar seventy-eight, he makes a 
very decided stop, and then immediately ripples 
off into the beautiful semiquaver passage. 

At bar sixty-three there is a very considerable 
difference in the reading of the various editions. 

Rubinstein plays it— 














Over the Fugue the masters differ widely. 

Rubinstein reads it moderato, phrasing in one 
till the entrance of the subject in the, treble. 
Czerny instead reads it allegretto vivace, phras- 
ing as below :— 














and whilst he takes it piano and dolce, Rubiti- 
stein gives it rather more broadly and mezzo forte. 
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At bars five and six, too, Czerny’s reading-in 
the’bass is.altogether different to Rubinstes 
the former being— ry 
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At bar nineteen there is a difference in the 
treble, Rubinstein playing— 


* af) —te. Sm 
(es 
‘ i ae 
and Czerny— 


cree 
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At the close Rubinstein uses one of his infre- 
quent ritardandos. ‘ 

All through this Fugue special care must be 
taken by the student that the repeated notes are 
played distinctly, and to achieve this but very 
little practice is necessary. - This result, how- 
ever, is necessary to a proper performance. 

The Prelude No. twenty-one Rubinstein takes 
allegro, Czerny andante con moto, both playing 
it Jegato. 

The Fugue belonging to this Prelude is, to 
the majority, one of the most uninteresting in 
the book; in fact, it'isa very good Fugue to play 
to a troublesome amateur audience. They won't 
ask for an encore. 

Rubinstein, Biilow, and Czerny all take it 
andante maestoso ; Biilow and Rubinstein play- 
ing the subjects pesante and double forte on every 
occasion. 

Czerny fancies the subject Z¢ano, with various 
crescendos and jortes at intervals through the 
piece; but after a hearing of Rubinstein’s or 
Biilow's reading, one sees how right they are. 








As an exercise for the: memory, no better , 


Fugue or study can be given than this, .for 
the student who will play this Fugue from 
memory will be able with certainty to play 
anything. Shas é 

The close can be made most effective by a 
massive style of ‘playing double forte, and with 
a ritardando from the last two bars. 

The Prelude No. twenty-three is another ot 
those requiring clean and neat playing,:and a 
very marked rhythm. Rubinstein takes i 


allegro, playing the quaver passages in the bass 
staccato, just as Czerny does. 
The Fugue, too, he plays as Czerny does. 
We now reach the last of all the twenty-four 











At bars twenty-nine and thirty Rubinstein 
plays the crotchet bass notes sfaccato. 

The Fugue is one of those severe and church- 
like in character. The last quaver notes of the 
first bar Rubinstein plays staccato. He 
plays forte and allegro. ‘It is in nowise an easy 
Fugue ; but it,’as well as all of the forty-eight 
Preludes’ and Fugues of Bach, well repays” 
Hardest study. ‘In‘fact; as both’ Rubinstein 
Biilow often 'say,’Bach'is the foundation-stone 
of all good pianoforte players. 

(To be continued.) 
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Iss AGNES ZIMMERMANN was 
the pianist at the Popular Concert 
on Monday, February 17, when 
she played with her customary finish 

and intelligence some short Scarlatti pieces. 
Dr. Joachim gave, as usual, a superb rendering 
of Bach's Chaconne for violin alone. Two 
quartets in C, the one by Beethoven, the other 
by Haydn, served to open and close the concert. 
Miss Liza Lehmann was a successful vocalist. 
Miss Zimmermann appeared again the following 
Saturday, playing Schumann’s difficult Toccata, 
and taking part in Beethoven’s Trio in B flat 
(Op. 97). 

The principal item in the programme of 
Monday, February 24, was Brahms’ Sonata in 
D minor (Op. 108) for pianoforte and violin. 
This, like indeed most of the composer’s later 
works, is easy to follow, yet it is deep and earnest. 
Complexity is not always profundity, Miss 
Fanny Davies and Dr. Joachim were the inter- 
preters, and, as one would naturally expect, the 
performance was one of high artistic merit. 
Miss Davies’ Mendelssohn solos were not of 
special importance, but she played charmingly, 
and for an encore she selected Schumann’s 
graceful Canon in A flat (Op. 56, No. 4). Mr. 
Norman Salmond sang with taste and judgment 
songs by Handel and Schumann, and the 
sympathetic manner in which he was accom- 
panied by his wife deserves mention. 

On Monday, March 3, Madame de Pachmann 
gave a refined rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Sérieuses (Op. 54). Dr. Joachim 
played with all charm and expression Spohr’s 
Adagio from the 11th Concerto. Brahms’ 
Sextet in B flat, the earlier of the two works 
written by the composer for a similar combina- 
tion of instruments, opened the programme. 
Mr. Hirwin Jones was the vocalist. 

Miss Geisler-Schubert was the pianist at the 
Saturday concert (March 8), and obtained 
great success in two Schubert Impromptus, 
andin Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor. This 
last piece she played with special energy and 
feeling. Dr. Joachim gave Bach’s Chaconne 
in D minor; his marvellous reading of this 
masterpiece is well known. 

On Monday, March 10, the programme 
opened with Mozart’s grand Quintet in D, with 
Dr. Joachim as leader. Madame Neruda and 
Dr. Joachim won hearty applause for their 
magnificent performance of Bach’s Concerto 
in) minor for two violins. They returned to 
the platform, and for an encore repeated the 
largo, Miss Janotha’s solo ~ was Chopin’s 
Polonaise in F sharp minor, and her encore 
that composer’s “Funeral March.” Madame 
de Swiatlowsky, from the Opera House, 
Moscow, sang songs by Handel and Dargo- 
mijsky with wonderful feeling and dramatic 
power; her voice (mezzo-soprano) is rich and 
well cultivated. The programme concluded 
with Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke in A minor. 

On February 22 Mr. E, German’s Overture 
'o Shakespeare’s “ Richard III.” was given, for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace. It is a 
clever and bold piece of writing. Though 
nginally composed as introduction to.the play 
vhen lately revived at the Globe Theatre, it is 
Perfectly intelligible as abstract music. The 





int greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
poi Pianofortes—-London and New York.’ — 


performance was excellent, and at the close the 
composer came forward to acknowledge the 
liberal applause. Lady Hallé played Spohr’s 
Dramatic Concerto in A with wonderful grace 
and tenderness, and she was received with the 
customary enthusiasm. Later in the pro- 
gramme she was heard in Handel’s noble 
Sonata in A. Miss Lucile Hill, a soprano with 
a strong and well-trained voice, made her 
début, She sang “Hear ye, Israel,” and the 
vocal waltz from Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette ;” 
in the latter she was most successful. A 
magnificent rendering of Schumann’s Symphony 
in C deserves special mention. 

On the following Saturday Madame Backer 
Gréndahl appeared for the first time at these 
concerts, and gave a highly-finished rendering 
of Grieg’s romantic Concerto in A minor. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Symphony in 
D, and Dvordk’s peaceful Notturno for strings. 
Mr. Braxton Smith was the vocalist, 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s cantata “Bonny Kil- 
meny” (Op. 2) was given at the Crystal Palace 
on March 8. This work was recently noticed 
in these columns (in the January number) on 
the occasion of its production by the Streatham 
Choral Society. It will therefore not be 
necessary to enter into detail. At Streatham, 
only a piano arrangement of the orchestral 
parts was used, and as the composer colours 
with a skilful hand, the full charm of the work 
was not revealed, It was a great success at 
the Palace, and Mr. MacCunn received quite an 
ovation. The vocalists were Madame Agnes 
Larkcom, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond, who all did justice to their parts. 
The choir sang well. The cantata was pre- 
ceded by the concert-overture, “Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood,” a work which first 
brought Mr, MacCunn into prominent notice. 
It was splendidly performed under Mr. Manns’ 
direction. The programme included Schubert’s 
unfinished Symphony in B minor, and the 
closing scene from “ Die Meistersinger.” 

M. de Pachmann’sfarewellrecital at St. James’s 
Hall on Monday afternoon, March 3, was an 
event of special interest, for this distinguished 
pianist made his last appearance previous to 
his departure for America. In giving a 
“Chopin” programme, he acted wisely, for, 
as indeed all the world knows, he stands facile 
princeps as an interpreter of that composer. 
M, de Pachmann was somewhat late in begin- 
ning ; the weather was fearfully cold; and his 
fingers were not in sufficiently safe condition 
to attack the “ Funeral March” Sonata at the 
appointed hour. After a few doubtful bars, the 
pianist became absorbed in the music, and he 
has seldom, if ever, given a finer reading of the 
work. The A flat Ballade, the C sharp minor 
Scherzo, the Allegro de Concerto (Op. 46) were 
all rendered with the utmost finish and 
brilliancy. The rest.of the programme in- 
cluded a number of Chopin’s smaller but not 
less exquisite pieces. In praising the per- 
formances generally, justice compels one to 
find fault with various departures from the 
text, for which as a rule M. de Pachmann 
shows respect. He concluded with a vigorous 
rendering of the A flat Polonaise. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

Madame Backer Gréndahl, the Norwegian 
pianist, who appeared with such distinguished 
success at the Philharmonic Concerts last 
season, gave a recital at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday, March 5. In pieces by Olsen, 
Grieg, Schiitt, and Lassen, she once more 
displayed charm of touch, poetry, and imagina- 
tion. Her reading of Chopin’s Nocturne in C 
minor and Ballade in A flat was anything but 
conventional. One may not agree with every- 
thing she does, yet her independent interpreta- 
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tions reveal originality. She gave some Etudes 
of her own, which served to show the command 
she has of the key-board. The programme 
commenced with Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor, 
the one classical piece of the afternoon. As 
such it would have afforded a striking contrast 
to the rest of the music, but for the fact that it 
was presented in strange form. Grieg has 
added an original part for a second piano. 
Madame Gréndahl was assisted by Madame 
Haas. It is human to err, and one cannot but 
feel that the romantic composer of the North 
has in this instance employed his talents to bad 
purpose, Miss Agnes Jansen sang with great 
charm two pleasing songs composed by Madame 
Gréndahl. The hall was crowded to over- 
flowing. 

The Bach Choir gave a concert at St, James’s 
Hall on Tuesday, February 25. The whole 
programme was devoted to the music of the 
great Cantor of Leipzig. The old master is 
ever fresh, and, like Beethoven, he is infinite in 
his variety. In past times it was the fashion to 
speak of Bach’s music as learned but dry, but 
the public is now better educated, and can enjoy 
it. The Cantata, “Christ lag in Todesbanden,” 
was given for the first time, and the. solemn 
strains made a deep impression. The perform- 
ance, however, was not all that could be desired, 
The choir was heard to far greater advantage in 
the splendid Cantata, ‘“ Wachet auf,” and in the 
unaccompanied Motet, “ Der Geist hilft unser 
Schwachheft auf.” The delicious duets in the 
former were admirably sung by Miss Liza 
Lehmann and Mr. Plunket Greene. Dr. 
Joachim gave. a superb rendering of the’violin 
Sonata in C. This great work essentially de- 


has not only mastered its great difficulties, but 
has fathomed its inner meaning. The Concerto 
in D minor was given to perfection by Dr. 
Joachim and Mr, R. Gompertz. Dr. Stanford 
conducted the whole of the concert with his 
usual efficiency, : 

Dr, Mackenzie’s “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” originally intended for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1888, but produced by the Edinburgh 
Choral Union on December 16, 1889, was 
given for the first time in London, under the 
composer’s direction, at the Albert Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, March 5. In this poem 
Burns has depicted in so complete and finished 
a manner the cotter’s home, the gathering of 
the family, and the evening service of prayer 
and praise, that the addition of music would 
seem hardly suitable. Dr. Mackenzie, how- 
ever, has provided a musical commentary of a 
highly pleasing and effective kind. The third 
section, treating of Jenny’s lover, contains some 
charming strains, and the setting of the lines, 
“O happy love! where love like this is found,” 
is admirable. In the Family Worship scene, 
the composer displays considerable skill, dig- 
nity, and grace. The reference to “ Dundee,” 
“Martyrs,” and “Elgin,” tunes familiar to 
Scottish ears, is accompanied by the opening 
notes of each in succession. In this brief notice 
it is impossible to point out many things worthy 
of notice. The work was, however, noticed in 
these columns on the occasion of its production 
at Edinburgh. It must suffice to say that the 
work was well performed and extremely well 
received. In the second part of the programme 
“The Dream of Jubal” was given. The poem 
was recited by Miss Julia Neilson with great 
feeling and fervour. The choruses were admir- 
ably rendered by Mr. Barnby’s choir. The 
principal vocalists were Miss Macintyre and 
Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, who sang the beautiful 
duet “Mine! and the shadows have vanished 
from life” with immense success. Dr. Mac- 





kenzie was loudly applauded at the close. 











































mands a great player, and the eminent artist ' 
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a thing of importance. Then 
Rubinstein and his brother 
Nicolai came on the scene, 
and built up for both cities 





er ee 








the two greatest Conserva. 
toriums that exist in Europe. 

To-day Russia is behind 
no land in the opportunities 
she offers to music students; 
and Glinka, Berodine, Rubin- 
stein, Tschaikowsky, Dar. 
gomejsky, and Solovigoff are 
names of world-wide renown. 

Musicians talented and 
tutored to perfection are to 
be found through the length 
and breadth of Russia, from 
Finland to the Crimea, from 
Poland to the furthest limits 
of Siberia; and Russian 
Opera is flourishing as a tree 
well rooted and satisfactorily 
fed by the soil. 

When one considers that 
this is all the work of more 
or less half a century, interest 
gives place to amazement, 
and it: is with a curious 
sensation that one, who is a 
foreigner, takes his seat in a 
Russian Opera-house, and 
sits out a Russian opera, 

The Opera-house in Mos- 








GRAND THEATRE, MOSCOW. 


soldiers in its hospitals ; and Voltaireian atheism | 


ETWEEN the inhabitants of the old : y 
meanwhile was slowly sapping the life-blood 


and new capitals of Russia a more or 


less yeneral feud prevails, and after a from orthodoxy. : 
foreigner has visited both cities, he is | _ This was more than even Russians could bear, 


asked by Russians of both parties the question for with them the Church is the State; so at 
eagerly, “Do you like Moscow or St. Peters- | last the nation rose, and finally the great patriot- 
burg best ?” ism that was at the heart of all the writings of 
‘The intelligent foreigner, if he ‘has tact and | Catherine the Second, Kriloff, Gogal, and 
quickness, will get out of the difficulty by first Pouschkine, sprang to life and to action, and 
praising one city, and if his interrogator begins | the nation freed itself from the grasp of the 
to look daggers and get red in the face, by foreigners Peter the Great had brought over, 
immediately extolling the other city as some- but had not lived to send them back again, once 
thing far and away before the first mentioned ; his work with them was ended. be 
for he must neither attempt to reason nor Russian academies and universities, headed 
justify himself, inasmuch as this question of the | 424 guided by Russians, began to be built and 
capitals is a sore one to Russians, and dating | instituted, and at last the movement extended 
as far back as the time of Peter the Great, when | 0 Music. During the first half of the present 
he commenced to lay the foundation of the century Russian Opera began to be studied and 
stately and magnificent city on the banks of the | worked at as a possible success ; it even became 


Neva, and gather about him foreigners who 
brought with them a higher civilization, the 
purpose he needed them for. 

Russia of that time awoke as if from a dream ; 
her youths were sent to frequent the Universities 
of Marburg and Bonn; they travelled far and 
wide, and they returned to their native land, 
scholars and world-experienced, with liberal 
ideas and a passionate patriotism burning with- 
in them. 

Gradually, however, the land became prac- 
tically enslaved by foreigners, and since the 
Russians are a slothful people, averse to rousing 
themselves, they accepted their position. 

The Moscow people alone, as time went on, 
became fiercer and sterner in their demeanour ; 
they clung to their city with its hundreds of 
churches tenaciously, and not the less to their 
old habits and customs; so that little by little a 
yreat reaction imperceptibly arose. 

It had become the fashion for the upper 
classes to imitate the French in their manners 
and language, as something charming and the 
acme of politeness and cAzc. France and French 
ways became ideals for them. 

Moscow was burnt to the ground by the 
French, with thirty thousand sick and wounded 








M. KORSAKOFF AND MME, KOROVINA. 


cow, as the picture shows, 
is a magnificent building, 
one of the largest in Europe, 
and one of the very best in acoustic proper- 
ties. It is luxuriously decorated internally, 
elegantly fitted up, and exceedingly well 
planned. 

The orchestra, which numbers a hundred odd, 
is one of the best to be found anywhere even 
under the baton of any famous conductor of 
European fame to-day ; whilst the chorus, a 
perfect one, consists of more than’ a hundred 
and twenty individuals ; and all this one must 
remember in Moscow, right in the heart of 
Russia, far away from other great towns of 
Europe. 

I could not help contrasting all this in its 
superb magnificence with the lack of the same 
in the first city in the world, and the richest; 
and when I found Moscow boasted not only 
Russian Opera, but more, as, for instance, 
Italian Opera and German Opera, I felt very 
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, ‘0noying thing, which has produced i and | 
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| 
like blushing for a certain city I have not the | 


belong to. A M 

pt pin it was for me, the really @osep adds 
unquestionable perfection I fund in the music, | 

especially the opera “Russalka ’of Dargomejsky, | AS born January 20th, 1847, at Dart- 
which I heard; the singers, chorus, orchestra, ford, and, at an early age, became 
presentation, and in short the ¢out ensemble was A chorister in Rochester Cathedral. 
perfect 5 it was even more, it was magnificent, | His fine treble voice, in due course, 
and had I been less of a stranger to things | broke, and the young man, who was a Govern- 
Kussian, more particularly the music of the | ment clerk at Chatham, found, himself in pos- 
present day Russian composers, I should cer- | session of a tenor voice of rare quality. Mr. 
tainly have been startled, perhaps T should , Wood of Rochester gave him the means to 
have even gone away with the impression that | go and study in Italy, and Maas’s ' first ap- 
the musical future of the world lies with pearance in public, after his return in 1871, was 
Russia. , | as substitute for Sims Reeves, at a concert at 

The singers and chorus I found decidedly | St. James’s Hall. He then created quite a 
better than those of the Russian Opera in St. sensation. Soon afterwards he trode the boards 
Petersburg, and even although Moscow is not of Covent Garden, appearing as Prince Babil 
the first town in Russia, the air and entire | in Boucicault’s “‘ Babil and Bijou.” The bird 
management of the Opera there seemed to me of promise flew,away to America in 1872, and 
firmer, more original—because more Russian— joined Miss Kellogg’s Opera Company. Six 
and even more artistic. _ years latter he appeared at the Adelphi Theatre 

Korovina, the first soprano, is a magnificent in Briill’s “Golden Cross,” and was forthwith 
woman and artist, with a lovely, powerful voice, engaged by Carl Rosa for three years. Rienzi, 
and such a devotion to Moscow that no 
pecuniary offer will tempt her to leave: 
her beloved city for the more brilliant 
but less Russian St. Petersburg. 

She is ably sustained by Korsakoff, 
the first tenor, a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic artist, not altogether unknown. to 
English audiences, for on one occasion 
he accompanied Rubinstein to London. 
He is no mere singer, but a thorough 
musician, and even although no longer 
young has still a beautiful voice, fresh, 
clear, and resonant. His réfertoire is 
enormous, and his ability as an actor is 
not overshadowed by his ability as _ 
singer. 

Mdlle. Mirski is the prettiest of the 
leading mezzo-soprani. She is very 
talented, and,—best of all in a young - 
singer, — ambitious, hard - working, and 
extremely well schooled. Her voice is 
sweet, flexible, and rich, so it is not risky 
to predict for her a brilliant future as a 
Russian singer. She has sung in Rubin- 
stein’s “Demon” over a hundred times, 
this opera being a special favourite 
with the Moscow public. 

These three are but a few of the 
leading singers, but they were the three 
who pleased me most. What struck 
me forcibly in all, however, was their 
capacity for hard work and plenty of 
it. In Moscow an opera at one running 
is rarely given more than half a dozen 
times ; in fact, owing to the abonnement 
system, not even so often, consequently one can 
imagine what is expected of the singers, the 
pies haemaancyyy strain on the memory, 
and the fatiguing exertion of i ir | . : 
siltciens pee: sauet “a at nee cra | confined to the stage. He took part in the 
no signs of fatigue, nor even of over-pres- | Mesyinh 5. Pei smcmt Harmonic 5 07% 
pei | and he soon became connected with all the 

One can only allow that Russian O Ss a important provincial festivals. He went to the 
wonderful thing, and, when Maicitiag se ea | le oe Reetivel a sates 8 aging inthe’ re 
gladly forgives all the bigoted patriotism, and sammie, | ga: Shei: Las Ledgnwatl As 


the Muscovi . : : | Norwich, in 1884, he sang an effective scena, 
ovite self-sufficiency, always a specially | « Apollo’s Invocation,” specially written for him 


MDLLE. MIRSKI. 


| Radames were parts in which he obtained 


| by the French composer M. Massenet, and took 
. asf ; | part in the “ Messiah” and ‘‘ Elijah.” In the 

a eaten bo Lana” that Randy | following year at Birmingham, he more than 
ot even although, j earned musical world; jaintained the already great reputation which 
wrong hough, if not advancing in the he had won. He was associated with the pro- 
yet . ao. it Is certainly at a standstill, duction of Dr. Stanford’s Oratorio, “The Three 
and if in * st it has made wonderful strides ; | poly Children,” and on the same morning sang 
art will but Aaa the guiding light of true in the “Choral” Symphony. It was at this 
tomething that will taamaicd ie mast Pecome | festival that Antonin Dvorék obtained so bril- 
music of other _ materially influence the | jiant a success with his Cantata, “ The Spectre’s 
countries. | Bride,” and Mr. Maas was heard to great ad- 

ALEX. M‘ARTHUR. | vantage in the dramatic music assigned to him. 


surrounds it. 





| Lohengrin, Raoul, Wilhelm Meister, and 


he 7 Zé | 
| signal success. But his triumphs were not | 


In the same year he appeared at the Bi-Cen- 
tennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
when he gave with special pathos the Passion 
solos in the “ Messiah.” Towards the end of 
November he sang in “Elijah” at the Albert 
Hall, and in the following month was heard 
in the “Redemption” at the third Novello 
Oratorio Concert. His performance on that 
occasion proved how marked an advance he 
was making in the department of sacred music. 
A well-known critic, in noticing the concert, 
says of the eminent vocalist-that he “showed 
how intelligently he had prepared his difficult 
task as tenor narrator. He delivered the text 
without exaggeration, yet with deep feeling.” 
On Boxing Day he sang at Birmingham: he 
was then suffering from an attack of rheumatism. 
To this, however, he was subject, and no serious 
fears were entertained. But rheumatic fever 
‘speedily set in, arid in a few days all was over. 
Thus came to a sudden end the career of an 
artist for whom the future seemed to have many 
bright days in store. The death of the popular 








tenor was widely and deeply felt. He was buried 
at Child’s Hill Cemetery on ‘the 2oth 
January 1886. Mr. Santley and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd took part in the music at 
the funeral ceremony given under the 
direction of Dr. Bridge, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Hamilton Terrace, and the large 
and sympathetic congregation of amateur 
and professional musicians testified to 
the esteem and affection in which Joseph 
Maas was held by his brothers and sisters 
in art. 





Ir was inevitable that the magnificent ren- 
dering of ‘‘ Elijah ”.at the Crystal Palace last 
year should be followed by a similar per- 
formance on a Handel Festival scale of the 
same composer's **St. Paul.” The perform- 
ance will accordingly be held on Saturday, 
June 21st, when a cast which will probably 
include Madames Albani and Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and possibly Mr. Santley, will co- 
operate with an orchestra of 450 players, 
besides 3000 members of the London con- 
tingent of the Handel Festival Choir, rein- 
forced for the chorales by a choir of 500 boys. 
So imposing a vocal army can be trusted to 
give a very good-account of “St. Paul,” a 
work in which the importance of the choruses 
renders it far more fit than ‘‘ Elijah” for 
performance by great choral masses in so 
large a space as the Central Transept of the 
Crystal Palace. It is, moreover, in every 
respect satisfactory (that these gigantic, repre- 
sentations of oratorios at the Crystal Palace 
are becoming an annual'affair. In these busy 
times it is too long for people whose span of 
life is limited, to wait for the triennial recurrence 
of their musical festivals. 

** * 

THE programme of Norwich Festival has now been 
issued. An innovation of a negative kind is the 
omission of the *‘ Messiah,”’ which hitherto has been 
regularly given on the Friday morning, but of late 
years the attendance has fallen off. The Festival 
will open on the evening of October 14, with ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeus.” Dr. Hubert Parry’s new cantata will 
be given on the 15th, followed by Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater.” For the morning of the 16th, Sullivan’s 
“¢ Martyr of Antioch ” and Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment ” 
are fixed; and on the evening of the same day Mr. 
MacCunn’s new cantata, ‘‘ Queen Hynde,” will be 
produced. ‘‘ Elijah” will be given on the morning 


| of Friday the 17th, and the Festival will close on 





Friday evening with a miscellaneous selection, in the 
course of which the second act of Wagner’s ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman ” will be performed. The artists at present 
engaged include Mesdames Nordica, M‘Intyre, and 
Lehmann (sopranos); Mesdames Mackenzie and 
Damian (contraltos) ; Mr. Lloyd as principal tenor ; 
and Mr. Henschel, Signora Novara, and Mr. Marsh 
(baritones). " 
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ORe Strange 
Sfory of a Pianidt. 


—0:— 


IV. 


I looked at the book with interest. 
“T believe you are right,” I said; ‘for, if I 


| am not mistaken, the page is stained with the 





Eugenie’s face grew 


pale, and her eyes filled with tears. 


“What a sad story it is!” she exclaimed ; 


“and she must have been so lovely and fascinat- 





| ing. There are other pieces in the book written 
| for and dedicated to her. 


One is a little minuef, 


HE time slipped away pleasantly and | signed by Papa/ Haydn, and dated 1796, and 
rapidly enough at Schloss Nixenstein. | another is a scena by Salieri, inscribed to the 
Thorburn would not hear of our leav- | ‘Schéne, liebevolle, Grifin Adelaide.’” 


ing until it was absolutely necessary 
for me to get back to work. More than once 
during the first month I had suggested that we 
were trespassing on his hospitality in uncon- 
scionable fashion; but he always replied in the 
same terms, imploring me not to. leave him 
alone, at any rate not until after the 9th of 
August. The first time he made this request, 
I had asked, naturally enough,— 

“Why the 9th of August? Is there anything 
particular about that day?” 

“No,” he answered, with some hesitation ; 
“at least, on that day it will be exactly seven 
years since”— He paused. 

“Since you made your début?” I asked. 

“No, that was in October of the same year,” 
he replied. “I was going to say it would be 
seven years since I had obtained complete 
mastery over the piano.” 

“That is curious,” I remarked. 
imagined that you artists acquired your power 
and your execution by slow degrees—here a 
little and there a little. [I did not know that it 
ever came all at once, as you imply.” 

Thorburn closed his eyes wearily, and did not 
continue the discussion. In compliance with 
his request, | promised to say no more about 
leaving until after the mysterious anniversary, 
Luckily I had left a partner at home, who had 
contributed most of the capital to our business, 
so that I felt he might fairly be trusted to look 


“T always 


after it 

Meanwhile, Eugenie and I had not been idle, 
at least in the pursuit of pleasure. We had paid 
one or two visits to Vienna, and had made many 
expeditions among such of the mountains as 
were within a day’s journey. My wife was 
already on the most friendly terms with the 
small farmers and peasantry of the neighbour- 


hood. 


patos, 


richly had she been rewarded for her trouble. 

About a week after our arrival, | was making 
use of a hopelessly wet afternoon to look over 
some business letters, when my wife rushed into 
the room, evidently in a state of wild excitement. 

“Oh, Robert!” she cried, “ what do you think 
I have found? Such a treasure !” 

“What, a secret cupboard?” I asked jok- 
ingly, “ containing a fortune in gold and jewels ? 
I am afraid we shan’t be allowed to appropriate 
them, if you have.” 

“No, no, nothing so sordid,” was the con- 
temptuous answer. “Liesel and I have been 
looking at the Gratin Adelaide’s music books. 
Among them we found a manuscript music- 
book, which is evidently the same that she was 
studying when the fatal shot was fired. You 
remember she was discovered with her head 
resting on the page containing the last piece 
that Beethoven had written for her. See, here 
itis; it is called ‘Adieu.’ Such an exquisite 
little piece; there are one or two phrases 
which he afterwards embodied in the Sonata 
Pathétique.” 


Later in our stay, I came into our sitting- 


room one evening after.my usual visit to our 


host, and found my wife seated at the piano, 


trying to decipher a yellow old sheet of music, 
and laughing over her task. Even Liesel, who 


asked. 
the Grifin Adelaide’s lifetime, could he ?” 


stood by, was on the broad grin. 


“ Here is something so funny,” Eugenie called 


to me, “a musical jeu -d@esprit by Schubert. 
It is called a ‘ Kindermarsch,’ and is scored for 
first and second comb, poker, tongs, shovel, 
and tenor and bass tea-trays. 
idea how clever it is.” 


You have no 


“When could that have been written?” I 
“ Schubert could not have been here in 


I am decidedly vague about musical dates. 
“No, scarcely,” said Eugenie, ‘‘ cortsidering 


that he was born the year the Grafin died. This 
is dated 1817, when he was twenty. A married 





brother of Graf Adolf’s was living here at the 


time ; he was the last of the family to inhabit 
| the place. Liesel was half maid, half play- 


fellow to the children. 


She remembers Schubert 


| quite well,—-a short, stout young gentleman, 





she says, with big spectacles, and always full of 
his jokes. 
behind the door, and she evidently still feels 
rather affronted with him. Fancy having been 
kissed by Schubert, and not being proud of it !” 


It appears that he kissed her once 


“Well, under the circumstances, I am rather 


glad that Schubert is not a contemporary of our 
own,” I remarked. 


The last discovery that my wife made was 


the one that interested and perplexed me the 


most. Our stay at Nixenstein was drawing to 
-aclose. It was already the 8th of August, and 


| when the mysterious 9th had come and gone, 


| for our departure. 
She had learnt to make butter and | devote the morning to a “rummage” in a 
cheese, to jodel, sing Volkslieder, and chatter | lumber-room, which Liesel said was full of 
The weather had been almost uni- | curious old furniture, which had been stowed 
formly fine ; but during an occasional wet day, | away because it was considered too shabby for 
Eugenie had occupied herself in routing out ! use. 
some of the old curiosities of the castle, and | we had an unaccountable liking for old worn- 
out things. 


| of interest. 
| black with age, which had been discarded 
| because the cushions were threadbare ; yards 


| 





it would be necessary to make arrangements 


Eugenie had decided to 


of moth-eaten tapestry ; and bits of rare old 
china, priceless but for cracks and flaws. A 
second door in the room soon caught Eugenie’s 
keen eye. 


“there is nothing in it, and the door is locked.” 


key on your bunch,” cried Eugenie, pouncing 
on the old woman, and dragging her to the 


door. 
you how to make English plum-pudding.” 


at her keys, and finally produced one so old 
and rusty that it seemed unlikely it could unlock 
anything. 


key turned slowly in the lock, and the door 
opened to disclose a large empty cupboard, 
| lighted by a small window. Empty, that is to 
: 


By this time Liesel had discovered that 


In the lumber-room we found many objects 
There were chairs in carved oak, 


“Where does that door lead to?” she asked. 
‘Oh, it is only a cupboard,” replied Liesel ; 


“But you know perfectly well you have the 


“Open it this instant, or I won't teach 


This threat proved effectual. Liesel fumbled 


After a little coaxing, however, the. 





say, except for a solitary picture, which hung 
with its face to the wall. Eugenie made a 
| forward, and was about to turn it to the light, 


poor girl’s life-blood,” and I pointed to some | when Liesel caught her by the arm, 
dark marks on the margin. 


| Don’t touch it,” quavered the old woman ; 
| “leave it alone; it is an accursed thing.” 

| Nonsense,” said Eugenie, and, shaking her. 
| self free, she went up to the picture, and, turn- 
' ing it round, disclosed a very striking and well. 
painted portrait. It represented a dark, pale 
young man, dressed in an old - fashioned, 
picturesque style. His expression was almost 
cruel in its hardness. I particularly noticed 
the whiteness and delicacy of his hand, which 
rested on the head of a large hound. One of 
the long slender fingers was ornamented bya 
superb diamond ring. Much to my surprise, 
the face, and even the dress, seemed familiar to 
me. Surely I must have seen that man or his 
double before, and he was certainly connected 
in my mind with Thorburn. 

“Who is that?” I asked, turning to Liesel, 

She trembled visibly as she replied, “That is 
a portrait of Graf Adolf von Nixenstein.” 

This answer naturally increased my per. 
plexity. I could not have seen the man him. 
self, since he probably died before I was born, 
but I must have seen some one who bore a 
chance likeness to him. 

“What a horrid-looking young man!” said 
my wife. ‘“ When was this painted, Liesel?” 

“The year before he went away,” was the 
reply, 

“He doesn’t look like a man who would be 
fond of dogs, or they of him,” went on Eugenie, 

“No, indeed,” cried Liesel. “I have heard 
my mother say that dogs had a hoiror of him. 
He beat his own dog to death because the poor 
beast would go to any one sooner than his own 
master. When the portrait was being painted 
the artist had to paint the Graf and the hound 
separately. But, Gnadige Frau, pray don’t 
stand looking at it any longer; there is some- 
thing waheimlich about the picture.” As she 
said the last words she crossed herself devoutly. 
Eugenie turned the portrait with its face to the 
wall again, which I felt as a positive relief. 
The cold dark eyes had seemed to look at me 
with a mocking expression, as though daring 
me to find out what mystery was connected 
with their owner. 

That night I found myself quite unable to 
sleep. The old house seemed full of strange 
and unaccountable noises, I fancied I heard 
footsteps passing and re-passing my door, 
voices whispering in the air, and through all 
the far-away strains of Thorburn’s piano. In 
vain I told myself that I must be feverish, that 
in the stillness of the night there were always 
sounds to be heard, which were indistinguish- 
able in the day-time. As the hours went on! 
became more and more restless and uneasy, 
while my brain was unnaturally active. A 
sleepless man, like a drowning man, is apt t0 
review the events of his past life ; while slight 
events take a new and significant aspect in his 
eyes. I found myself recollecting hitherto for- 
gotten trifles connected with my school and 
college days, From these I was led by a 
easy transition to think about Thorburn and bis 
curious career. What an unlucky fellow he had 
always been! Unhappy at home, unhappy # 
school ; even his success in his profession ha 
brought him no lasting pleasure. 

Gradually, I suppose, I must have dropped 
into a doze, for I thought I was standing 10 the 
cupboard in the lumber-room, looking at the 
portrait I had seen that morning. Then in™y 
dream I realized where.I had seen the orig! 
before. Surely he was the same man I 
met first on Thorburn’s staircase, and W 
had seen again with Miss Daventry at th 
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Brighton station. I fancied that I spoke to the 
portrait, and said with triumph,— 

«Ah, I have found you out at last.” 

As I uttered these words the portrait broke 
from the wall, and, in a vain attempt to reach 
me, fell to the ground with a mighty crash, 
which seemed to shake the whole house, and 
woke me from my feverish sleep. For a few 
confused moments I wondered whether the 
crash, which still seemed to be in my ears, was 
anything real, or only the remains of my dream. 
Then my wife’s voice, trembling with fear, 
said,— 

“Robert, are you awake? I am sure part of 
the castle must have fallen down; the sound 
came from the west wing.” 

With a feeling of intense apprehension I 
sprang up, struck a light, and promising 
Eugenie to return quickly to tell her what had 
happened, I hurried along the passage towards 
the west wing, in which, Thorburn’s rooms were 
situated. All was silent now; there was no 
sound of falling plaster, ‘no sign of dédris. I 
tried the handle of Thorburn’s sitting-room 
door, which was usually kept locked. To-night, 
however, it opened easily enough, and I passed 
in, holding my flickering candle aloft. 

The next instant I started back in inde- 
scribable terror. In the middle of the room 
lay a confused heap, in which I could dimly 
discern fragments of polished wood, ivory keys, 
hammers, and wires. Beneath all lay the 
body of my unhappy friend. I involuntarily 
glanced at the recess where the piano usually 
stood. It was empty. I could only suppose 
that the instrument must have fallen upon the 
player with suck force as to crush him and 
shatter itself at the same time. 4 

For a moment I stood helplessly gazing at 
the awful sight. Then the door behind me 
opened quickly, and Seppi put in. his white, 
scared face. : 

“Quick!” ine cried, “the Schloss is on fire. 
It burns like tinder ; we must save ourselves at 
once,” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed ; “my wife ! 
I must go and fetch her out.” 

“She is safe,” said the old man. “ Liesel 
went towarn her. The fire began in this wing ; 
it has not reached the main building yet. But 
what is that?” he added, as his dim eyes dis- 
cerned the heap on the floor. 

“Something awful has happened here,” I 

said hastily; “worse even than fire. Your 
poor master has met with an accident; we 
must carry him out between us.” 
We gently raised the crushed form, and bore 
it through the nearest entrance into the garden. 
There we found Eugenie. and Liesel, shivering 
with fright, and surrounded by a miscellaneous 
collection of valuables. ; 

“Oh, what has happened ?” cried my wife, as 
soon as she saw us. “Is any one hurt ?” 

“Poor Thorburn is killed, I am afraid,” I 
ee “something fell on him and crushed 

im.” 


Wecarried my poor friend to a summer-house 
near at hand, and laid him ona bench. I felt 
his heart and pulse, but it was only too evident 
that he was beyond all human aid. By this time 
fames and smoke were issuing from the west 
“ing, but I thought there would be just time to 
titer the main building, and bring out anything 

twas worth saving. There was not a fire- 
‘ngine within ten miles, so it was useless waiting 
for that ; but I despatched Seppi to rouse the 

ers, and prepared to re-enter the Schloss 
myself, 
“Pray don’t stay. long,” implored Eugenie, 
* your return may be cut off. I brought out 
Your Money and papers, and all our things that 


we 


save anything else, bring the MS. music-book, 
and the portrait of Beethoven out of the Griifin’s 
room.” 

I ran into the house, and made my way first 
to our rooms, where, as my wife had said, there 
was not much left worth bringing away. I 
hastily collected a few things together, and 
then looked round the other rooms, but it was 
obviously useless to attempt to carry out the 
shabby old furniture. Remembering Eugenie’s 
request, I ran down the passage towards the 
Grifin’s room. But when I reached the door I 
saw a bright light beneath it, and heard an 
ominous crackling sound within, 
rushed out into the air only just in time, for a 
piece of the roof fell in behind me. 

I found Seppi already back accompanied by 
a band of villagers laden with buckets. These, 
however, were of no avail against a fire which 
had obtained so firm a footing. I sent Eugenie 
and Liesel to the millers house for shelter, 


burn’s body. The rest of us watched the old 
castle as the fire gained one stronghold after 
another. The morning sun shone down on bare 
walls alone, for the building was completely 
gutted. So perished the scene of crime and 
mystery, the receptacle of treasures for which 
antiquaries and art-lovers would have given 
their very eyes. ; pete 

With Thorburn’s tragic death my story comes 
practically to anend. The poor fellow was laid 
to his last rest in the Wahring Friedhof, which 
then contained the remains of Beethoven and 
Schubert. My wife and I returned at once to 
London, both shaken and saddened by the 
terrible catastrophe with which our holiday had 
ended. 

And now, perhaps, some of my readers may 
ask -how I account for certain mysterious cir- 
cumstances in the life-story which, as far as it 
was known to me, I have narrated. I can only 
reply that I have formed no theory whatever 
upon the subject. In my opinion, any occur- 
rences that cannot be explained by the laws of 
nature and common sense are better left un- 
solved... Any inquisitive minds, however, who 
are not satisfied with such a tame and spiritless 
course of procedure, are welcome to apply to 
the Society for Psychological Researches for a 
thorough investigation of the whole matter. 

THE END. 





————o—— 
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Dr. Morton, Pianist. 
Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
MIss SEATON, Soprano. 
Miss COLLINs, Contralto. 
MR. TREVOR, Tenor. 
Mr. Boyng, . ‘ Baritone. . 


R. MORTON. I see one of our num- 
' ber is missing. I suppose our con- 
tralto is not yet back from the 
Riviera. 
Miss Seaton. She is still at Mentone. 1 
brought her last letter with me; I thought it 
might amuse you to hear some of her impres- 
sions of music and manners in those parts. 
Mrs. Morton. 1 hope she does not hold forth 
too much about the sun and the warmth, or | 
shall be led to break the ténth commandment, 
and covet my neighbour’s climate; a much 
more desirable thing than his ox or his ass. 
Miss S. Don’t be alarmed. This letter was 
begun on Sunday, March 2, while a fearful 





and I could carry. If you bave time to 


snow-storm was raging without, and within a 


I turned and 


whither also two of the men carried poor Thor-. 


wood fire was looking extremely pretty, but 
failing to give out any perceptible amount of 
heat. Of course such weather had not been 
known since 1862. As if it was any comfort to 
be told that. One only feels extremely foolish 
for having hit upon weather that occurs but 
once in thirty years or so. 

Boyne. 1 suppose, as usual, there is very little 
music to be heard on the Riviera. 

Miss S. No; a chapter upon music in the 
south of France would be like the chapter upon 
snakes in Iceland. Miss Collins says: “A 
wretched little band plays in the gardens here, 
but you know how utterly depressing a bad 
French or Italian band is; infinitely worse than 
a bad German band. The only approach to 
music I have heard in this place was a per- 
formance on the zither one night at /ad/e-d’héte 
by a Tyrolese. 1 hear there is a man at 
Bordighera who plays the ocarina exquisitely ; 
but I can’t understand how any one could take 
that absurd little instrument seriously, or gain 
any inspiration from it. At Nice, Glinka’s 
opera ‘La Vie pour le Czar’ has made quite a 
success ; but I hear the performance was an 
inferior one, at least to English ears. So much 
for France. When wecome to Monaco matters 
improve. The Monte Carlo band is better than 
ever; all the same, I refuse to agree with people 
who assert that it is the finest band in Europe.” 

Mrs. M. Hear, hear! Those are the people 
who have never heard a first-rate German 
orchestra, and could not appreciate. it if they 
did. Besides, I don’t believe in a band which 
has to play twice a day, and light popular music 
six days out of the seven. But let us hear 
Madge’s experiences. 

Miss S. (reads) “We attended the classical 
concert last Thursday, at the risk of our lives 
and limbs. You must know that this is a 
wonderful season on the Riviera. , The hotels 
are all fuller and dearer than they have'been 
since the earthquake. As a great proportion 
are German, it is natural that they should pre- 
fer the classical concerts. I cannot understand 
why, under the circumstances, the administra- 
tion does not give two-or three classical per- 
formances weekly, instead of one. As it is, the 
doors are literally besieged on Thursday after- 
noons an hour before the concert begins. The 
following was the programme which we heard : 


1. Scotch Symphony, Mendelssohn. 
2. Manfred(Fragments Symphoniques), Schumann. 
3. Danse Macabre (Potme Sym- 

phonique), ° 4 - e 
4. Overture to ‘ Euryanthe,’ 


Saint-Saéns. 
Weber. 


The execution left nothing to be desired, and 
the tone of the instruments was as marvellous 
as ever. I don’t know whether the effect is to 
be attributed to the fine air, the acoustics of 
the room, or the quality of the instruments ; but 
certainly one seldom hears such full and mellow 
tone, particularly from the strings, as is pro- 
duced by the Monte Carlo orchestra. But 
when I have said so much, I have said all; for 
I never really enjoy a Monte Carlo concert. 
I dislike the rest of the audience, and the 
barbaric magnificence of the room; while the 
feeling that I am having it all for nothing 
makes me more disposed to be critical. After 
all, outward circumstances have more to do 
with our pleasure in a concert or an opera than 
we quite realize. I would rather hear a little 
German orchestra play Strauss under the lime- 
trees, than the Monte Carlo band play Beet- 
hoven in that gorgeous, heated, gas-lit room, 
with the sun blazing down on the palm-trees 
outside. But of course all this is only a matter 
of taste.” 

Mrs. M. 1 am glad she remains faithful to 
the “Fatherland, the Happy Fatherland.” I 
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have invented a new version of the old epigram, 
and say, “Give me Germany for music, Italy 
for pictures and churches, Switzerland for 
scenery, the Riviera for climate, England for 
comfort, Norway for charming people.” There, 
1 must stop, because I have come to an end of 
my geographical experience. That reminds me 
that it must be time to consider some of the 
music we have brought to-day. I suppose the 
piano begins as usual. 

Dr. M. 1 have a couple of new waltzes. One 
is “Remember me no more,” founded on Sir 
W. Robinson's song of the same name, by C. 
Stephano (Wickins & Co.). It isa fairly average 
specimen of an English waltz. The other isthe 
“ Aspinall Waltz,” by Edward Solomon (Ascher- 
berg & Co.), and is apparently intended to 
describe in music some of the shades of the 
popular enamel. The different movements 
represent gold, silver, and bronze, while the 
coda is a combination of the three. I should 
not have thought the subject a very inspiring 
one, but perhaps Mr. Solomon occupies his 
leisure moments in painting his furniture, and 
has thus proved the merits of the enamel. 
Anyhow, the waltz contains swing and verve 
enough to make it popular on its own account. 
As regards organ music, I have Nos. 121 to 
124 of Novello’s series of “ Original Composi- 
tions for the Organ.” One of these is by 
Luard Selby, the other three by Otto Dienel. 
These, like their predecessors, are thoroughly 
sound, musicianly pieces. 

Miss S. 1 have a song called “ Thy Voice,” 
by Alfred Redhead (Chappell & Co,). The 
words are rather above the average. The 
melody begins in a somewhat fragmentary, dis- 
connected style, but the finale is cleverly worked 
up. A setting of “Du list die Rub,” by W. 
Fleming (Methven, Simpson, & Co.), I really 
had not the heart to make a close acquaintance 
with. ‘I am sure my throat would refuse to sing 
any other melody to those words than that of 
Schubert’s. When a poem has once been so 
perfectly wedded to music, I cannot understand 
why any one should attempt to improve upon 
that union. It is positively courting failure. 
Lastly, I have two of Thomas Murby’s cantatas 
for children, “Queen Iloveyou’s Five o’clock 
Tea,’ and “Elsa and the Imprisoned Fairy ” 
(T. Murby & Co.). These are bright attractive 
compositions, containing pretty easy songs and 
choruses. ‘The first is intended for performance 
in a Kindergarten. The second, which is 
slightly more elaborate, is adapted for more 
advanced children, and can be acted in costume 
if desired. I should quite like to take part in 
both myself. We didn’t have such things 
written for us in my young days. 

Trevor. 1 have a volume of “Six Songs” by 
J. M. Capel (Ascherberg & Co.). This is a 
decidedly clever set of songs, although in one 
‘or two cases the effort at originality is a little 
{00 apparent. 
his choice of poems, for among them are Poe’s 
“ Annabel Lee,” Tennyson’s ‘* The Owl,” “ Song 
of Love and Death,” and “ Poet’s Song,” and 
Byron’s “ Song of Saul before his Last Battle.” 
The last-named has been, perhaps, the most 
successfully treated, but all are striking. The 
accompaniment in each case is refreshingly 
bold and varied. My other contribution is a 
little song called “ Queen of Hearts,” by Harold 
Oakley (Willcocks & Co.). This is written in 
waltz time, and belongs, | should say, to the 
“pot-boiler” order. Mr. Oakley has done 


| critics : 


| 


Mr. Capel has been ambitious in | 


better things than * Queen of Hearts,” which he | 


probably wrote because he wanted to say 
soinething, not because he had anything to 
say. 

Mrs. Mf. 1 have brought Mackenzie’s violin 
suite “ Pibroch,” which I daresay you have all 
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heard Sarasate play, so I need not describe it. 
I see that Sarasate has also played it during his 
American tour, which is quite a compliment to 
England, or rather Scotland. I think you will 
be amused with a book I have here called “ The 
Music of the Poets; a Musician’s Birthday 
Book,” edited by Eleonore d’Esterre-Keeling 
(Walter Scott). This is arranged on the same | 





principle as an ordinary birthday book, except | 
that all the quotations are about music, and the | 
names of well-known musicians and singers are 
placed opposite the dates of their birth. In the 
case of composers, a short phrase from one of 
their most popular songs or pieces is given. 
Miss d’Esterre-Keeling has also been able to | 
obtain autographs from many living musicians. 

Boyne. Are the quotations appropriate to the 
subjects as a rule? 

Mrs. M. Yes, 1 think so; except that all are 
put too much on an equality. The eulogistic 
lines thought suitable to the modern rising 
stars are just as glowing as those given to the 
giants of old. Here and there the editor has 
made a particularly happy choice. Take, for 
example, George Eliov’s lines quoted for Jan. 
23, Antoinette Sterling’s birthday : 

That is your way of singing, 
Just as the nightingales pour forth sad songs, 
And when they reach men’s ears they make men’s 
hearts 
Feel the more kindly. 


Miss S. 1 hope there is something particu- 
larly good for my hero, Santley. 

Mrs. M. 1 don’t think you would think any- 
thing good enough ; certainly not these rather 
commonplace lines of Mrs. Hemans : 


Thou hast a voice whose thrilling tone 
Can bid each life-pulse beat, 

As when a trumpet’s voice is blown, 
Calling the brave to meet. 


Trevor (turning over the leaves). Here is a 
peculiarly apt quotation for Miss Hope Temple, 
on Dec. 27.: 


I said, *‘ Who art thou with the flower-crowned hair 
And shining eyes?” She answered, ‘‘I am Hope, 
Thy friend for life, with all thy foes to cope.” 
Sweet songs she sang me, of far lands and fair ; 
Her face made starlight in a starless air. 


Mrs. M. 1 was amused with the lines from 
Mrs. Browning given to Wagner. They furnish 
the worshippers of the Meister with a poetical, 
if not very logical, reply to certain of his 


We murmur, ‘‘ Where is any certain time 
Or measured music in such notes as these ?” 
But angels, leaning from the golden seat, 
Are not so minded ; their fine ear has won 
The issue of completed cadences, 

And smiling down the stars they whisper—‘‘ Sweet.” 
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(BY THE ONE WHO WAS NOT 
MUSICAL.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


HAT a sight it was that greeted 
our eyes as the train slowly ap- 
proached,Marburg! To the right 
of us, towering much higher than 

our eyes could follow, arose the great hill 
on which the town is built ; and how funny it 
did look to see the station crowded with 
students in dozens, dressed alike except for. 





raha iia 
the different colours of their caps—which de. 
notes their rank as scholars ;—many of the 
same students looking the worse for wear, with 
sabre cuts disfiguring the foreheads and cheeks 
but for all that firie manly young fellows, f 

It was glorious June weather, a Toasting day 
even, and as we rattled along in the hotel omni- 
bus, poor Biilow removed his hat, and com. 


| menced to swear at the sun. I was the only 
_ philosophical one, for Peacocke was nursing his 


fiddle and fiddle-case with the care of a newly 
made mother for her baby, and quite unhappy 
over a pin scratch he had detected on the side 
of his violin. 

This is one of the things that amuse, the 
fuss of violinists ; it does not matter if they 
can only play “God save the Queen” after 
half an hour’s good feel for the notes, or if they 
can rattle off the Kreutzer Sonata artistically ; 
but all of them do make idiots of themselves 
over their violins; it’s one of the dodges of 
violin-playing, I verily believe: anyhow Pea- 
cocke was genuinely unhappy. But at last we 
drove up to our hotel and were just alighting, 
when the omnibus of the rival hotel—Marburg 
boasts but two— passed’ us with a group of 
excited females literally hanging out of the 
windows, and screaming something at Biilow’s 
agent who was with us. 

All kinds of horrors suggested themselves to 
my startled brains as the result of this pheno- 
menon, when I observed Biilow and the agent 
in screams of laughter. 

‘“* What is it? why do you laugh?” I queried 
impatiently. 

“Well, you see all those women, they wanted 
to have rooms in the same hotel with Dr. von 
Biilow—that means to be able at all hours to 
bother him for autographs—and so I misled 
them ; and they telegraphed ten days ago to 
engage rooms for themselves at the other hotel, 
and now they are crazy.” ee 

“They are to be pitied, poor people,” said 
Peacocke plaintively. I may add Peacocke is 
noted for his big soit heart. 

“ Pitied!” said Biilow savagely ; “such women 
are only fit to be drowned.” 

Poor Biilow, the heat was too much for him, 
so Peacocke and I got to our room, and after 
something to eat and drink, we sauntered cut 
to look at the town. This we found delightful 
and most original, for so steep are the streets, 
that carriages are unable to ply. And the rock 
which composes them is so slippery, that one 
almost needs goats’ teet for a sure footing. 

On the topmost apex of the mountain the 
Schloss stands ; and after our dinner our party 
went there to have an experience so horrible, 
that even now as I write my teeth cringe. 

After a painful toil, we reached the Schloss, 
and stood in the courtyard gazing down ona 
magnificent panorama of mountain, wood, and 
valley. On all sides of us the mountain went 
sheer down in a wooded tract of land. The 
Schloss, which is enormous, towered above, and 
then perched up a couple of hundred feet higher 
commenced a slender tower. 

The lion sight-seeing of visitors to Marburg 
is the ascent of this tower; one dare not speak 
of Marburg without accomplishing this feat. 
So, like innocent lambs, we were led to the 
slaughter. It took us some time to reach this 
tower, and then commenced a horrible ascent. 
Imagine .a series of lofts, one more dilapidatgd 
than the other, all reached by a moth-worn and 
rat-nibbled ladder that crumbled into wood dust 
as one crawled along ; all these ladders being. 
fastened in a stone and mortar wall that seemed 
literally to be falling to pieces, the whole 
lighted by narrow windows looking out on a 
landscape far away and beautiful. 

As I looked out I seemed to realize the feel- 
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ings of the lost souls that gaze on Paradise 


the blackness of hell. . 
ye t deny I felt nervous; in fact I seemed 


pap win exclamation of an Trish friend of 

mine after we had gained the summit of Mount 

Blanc, as breathless he surveyed the way down, 

saying with concerned intensity,— 

“Well, thank God we ave up, but how the 
divil are we to get down ?” : 

I kept repeating this in my heart as I gained 
every rickety rung of the many ladders. 

This torture had almost reached a pitch un- 
endurable, when our guide, who carried a lantern, 
shouted down that there was ony four more 
i Biilow, who was number three of the 
ascending party,—I was number two,—give a 
groan, then deathly silence reigned as we 
crawled along. 

At last we reached the last loft, our guide 
seemed to disappear into space through an 
opening in the wall, and then Biilow’s agent, 
who was next, gave one awful scream as he 
followed him. My knees almost gave way 
under me, but I clung with desperate energy 
%o the ladder till the part I held crumbled in 
my hands, and I made another grab at it. In 
the meekest voice I ever heard since or before 
issue from Biilow’s mouth, he asked what it 
was, and then the agent made one mad des- 
perate rush, and must have fallen over all of us 
in his endeavours to get down the ladder, only 
our guide clutched him angrily by the arm and 
then disappeared with him. 

i made no attempt to move. I kept staring 
up at the opening through which both men had 
either passed or fallen ; and then, remembering 
my nationality, I mounted fearlessly. I réached 
the door. I passed through and stood over a 
leaden parapet that went round the entire 
tower; the parapet was arranged with a thin 
wire as a hand-rail; a wire that shook with 
every breath of wind, and was about competent 
to support a pocket-handkerchief, not anything 
more solid, so rusty and shaky was it. 

I stood and gazed, and I shall not attempt to 
describe my feelings. They were sorrible. 
Down in the courtyard of the Schloss the 
people looked like spinning-tops, but in the 
valley beneath that again they were invisible. 
The tower seemed to shake in the wind, which 
was blowing strongly. The narrow piece of 
lead under my feet oscillated palpably; and 
the tower itself was slated over the walls, so 
that there was literally nothing to grip unless 
the thin wire. 

There are six corners to the tower, and as 
one went from one to the other, one’s heart 
stood still. The guide walked before me with 
the agent, who was in a fainting condition, 
swaying from side to side; and then, I don’t 
know how it was, I grew dizzy and faint. 
Biilow, who was trembling, came up to me— 
two could not pass, and I leant against the 
slated side, then sky and earth seemed to 
advance and recede, the tower rocked and 
swung, and I slid from the leaden parapet 
far down into space. 

I came to my senses at last in one of the 
under rooms of the Schloss, and as no convey- 
ances ply in Marburg, Peacocke had me con- 
veyed home in a sedan-chair. 

Somehow this shock to my. nerves settled 
me for the day, and after tea I sauntered into 
the hotel garden to listen to the band ; Pea- 
cocke and Biilow and all the others having 
gone to a supper given in honour of Biilow: by 
the students of the University. 

‘ se bcp at my ease, enjoying the lovely 
Hen sh pe and not at all envying them, 

fh ead, quite contented—for a little way 
pit the band was playing Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
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summer Night’s Dream” Overture, and when 
that was finished Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony. 

When the stars came out, and stillness had 
settled down on all the town, and in the valleys, 
I retired to my bedroom—a vast'and magni- 
ficent room, with damask roses and passion- 
flowers climbing about the latticed windows, 
and not only quite luxurious furniture, but, as 
well, a toilet set of magnificent Bohemian glass, 
rich ruby coloured, with a band of thick gold 
ornamenting it that would set a connoisseur | 
wild. ; 

Peacocke, who shared this with me, returned 
home long after midnight, Biilow with him ; and 
although I cannot speak of the condition of 
the famous doctor, yet | must say that Peacocke 
was decidedly screwed. For an hour or so he 
kept running about the room, dropping his 
watch, and swearing at the chairs. and tables 
that came in his way; then he got into his 
bed, which was unluckily alongside mine, and 
commenced a conversation about Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. I was not in the mood for 
German philosophy, but Peacocke was, and | 
for an hour he kept it up; then sharp knocks | 
resounded at the wall over the heads of our 
beds, and an angry voice from the other room 
asked sarcastically if Englishmen were unaware 
“that night only came once in a day.” 

Peacocke screatrred back he would break the 
bones of any one that kicked up a row, and 
then somehow I heard as I fell half asleep | 
that there was a row going on between the 
twe; and the last thing I.can remember was 
giving my solemn promise to Peacocke to see 
him through “the affair,” acting as his second 
in the morning, and faithfully discharging my 
duties by ordering pistols for ¢wo and coffee 
for ove. 

Peacocke was quite bloodthirsty, but he 
awoke next morning considerably subdued ; and | 
although we made an early party to the Church | 
of St. Elizabeth. yet the visitors of the night | 
before were in bad spirits, and not at all in | 
humour or condition for churches, so that the | 
| 
| 
| 


affair passed off tamely, and we returned home, 
dined quietly, and then rested till the evening, | 
when Biilow was to give the first of his three 
Beethoven pianoforte Recitals. 

I was in the wildest spirits, for Beethoven 
is my musical god. All that is grand in life 
I find embodied in his music ; it breathes forth | 
a soul grander, nobler, and prouder than life 
gives us, and Biilow is the interpreter of | 
Beethoven. Biilow has his quirks and cranks, | 
he has his oddities and his caprices, but no one | 
has looked deeper into Beethoven than he. | 

We were to have three Beethoven Concerts. | 
these being the programmes :—Sonaten quasi | 
Fantasia, Op. 27, Ne. 1, and Op. 27, No. 2; 15 
Variations, with a Fugue, Op. 35; Sonata D 
minor, Op. 31, No. 2; Sonata E flat, Op. 31, 
No. 3; 32 Variations C minor. 

All this for the first concert ; for the second 
concert : — Sonata. Appassionata, Sonata F 
sharp major, Op. 78; Fantasia, Op. 77; Sonata, 
Op. 81; Sonata, Op. 109; Sonata, Op, 110; 
Sonata, Op. 111. And for the third concert :— | 
Sonata, Op. 101 ; Grand Sonata, Op. 106; 33 | 
Variations upon a theme of Diabelli, Op, 120: | 
and Rondo Capriccioso G major, Op. 129. 

This was a feast of Beethoven unparalleled, 
and one that even now I can re-enjoy as I think 
over the programme, see once again the lithe 
nervous figure of Biilow at the pianoforte, and 
remember the golden hue of the sunset that 
came through the trees before the windows of 
the Salle in which Biilow gave his concerts. 

I simply existed from the first concert to the 
second; on the intervening night we took a 
walk out to the woods with Biilow, and came 





home late at night, with an inky darkness 
around us, and nothing visible as we took our 
way through the trees, except the red -tip of 
Biilow’s Havannah. There was something 
strange, unreal, and picturesque about it; the 
night winds moaned a little in the fir-trees. 
Now and then strange sounds broke on our 
ears, and Biilow, who knew the path even if 
blindfolded, talked hastily and seriously as he 
led the way. Then there was the delightful 
nights when we slept with such pleasant im- . 
pressions in our flower-perfumed chamber, the 
brief still nights, and the early dawn that came 
to us first a soft radiant rosiness,’ gradually 
breaking into one brilliant golden glory as the 
sun rose, flooding the hills and valleys around 
us with its perfect splendour. 

Biillow became more nervous and _ irritable 
daily. Frankfurt intrigues were following him, 
and so on the evening of the second concert 
he felt hardly able to play. © However, he 
went down fo the concert hall, but during the 
Sonata Op. 110, I was startled to see the change 
that came over his face. Still he persevered, 
but at such a cost that we feared for his life. 
He was simply like some instrument whose 
strings are jangled and out of tune. For this, 
the great summer heat was much to blame, 
since Biilow cannot bear heat. But our third 
concert never came off, Biilow being far too ill 
to appear the next day.- . 

This rather put Peacocke and myself out, and 
when we found out that Biillow would really not 
play again, we resolved to set out on a walking- 
tour in order to get some idea of German folk 
music. 

We decided on Thuringia, and then called 
for our bills. Peacocke’s exclamation was 
comical as he read them, for we had been 
living literally like princes at:a cost of 5 marks 
a-day, about 4s. 6d. of English money. 

Our walking-tour was delightful, and although 
we heard little music, yet what we did hear of 
drinking songs, and choruses for men’s voices in 
the wayside taverns we frequented, was perfect 
after its kind; and then we had one really 


| splendid adventure. 


Going through one of the woods late at night 
we missed our way, and, attracted by what 
seemed a great fire, we came up and discovered 
a whole camp of gipsies cooking their meals. 

Peacocke was wild with delight, and instead 
of leaving such people alone, he straightway 
went amongst them, and, throwing down a 
5-mark piece, told them to get us ready some 
supper. ‘ 

The whole company must have numbered 
over thirty people. So as there was nothing to 
do whilst the fowl was being cooked, gipsy- 
fashion, among the blazing wood logs, I ‘threw 
myself down, lighted my pipe, and commenced 
to survey my surroundings. 

It was then about half-past nine, not yet 
dark, but still dusky, and about the fire-light 
the queer wild creatures formed a most pic- 
turesque group. 

I may add that Peacocke’s travelling ac- 
companiments was a plaid and sort of fish- 
basket strapped between his shoulders, a ‘stick, 


and his violin-case, all our boxes being sent 


before us from town to town, so that we had 


| nothing much to rob beyond our rings and 


watches, and whatever small money we took 
with us. 

Shortly after we had eaten, the women came 
up to get us to have our fortunes told, so ina 
short time we were quite a friendly group. Pea- 
cocke’s violin lay beside him, and at last one of 
the men approached it, touched it, and looked 
interrogatively at its owner. 

“ You play?” asked Peacocke carelessly. 





The gipsy showed all his teeth with a smile, 
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and taking out the violin from its case, he took 
it up, tuned it, and commenced to play. 

Since, or before, I have never heard such 
playing! It was simply demoniacal! It was | 
no mere piece of wood and string, and no mere 
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electric fire of a genius. The group stood about 
in graceful attitudes, all of us were spellbound, | 
and the weird Hungarian music floated about us | 
like some magic sounds coming from no one | 
knew where. | 
It was like some Liszt Rhapsody relieved of its 
banality, and sought out pianoforte effects. | 
Under the trees it seemed divine, and in the 
tender passages the sorcery of the music was 
sweet beyond words. At last he stopped, laid | 
down the fiddle, and without waiting for a word 
or thanks from us, disappeared through the | 
trees. His playing seemed to have taken all | 
the energy from us; we could only think and | 
wonder over it; but neither Peacocke nor my- | 
self tried to get him back or to speak with him, 
for there was something uncanny in his person- 
ality, something that made one afraid in the 
glance of his weird black eyes. So we took out | 
our Scottish plaids, and commenced to make 
ourselves comfortable for the night, quite ready | 
to agree with the Wizard of the North, that 


A summer's night in greenwood spent 
Is worth the morrow’s merriment. 


There is something essentially poetic in camp- 
ing out at night, when one is young and the 
clements are favourable. ,One seems nearer to | 
nature, the winds seem like its whispering | 
voices, and the mantle of darkness which en- 
velops us has no terrors. It is a real romanti- 
cism in our life. 

For a long time I studied the stars, then at 
last, tired out, 1 drew the plaid over my head | 
and slept. 

Peacocke and I awoke only when the entire | 
wood was brilliant with sunshine, and as we 
awoke both of us jumped to our feet with a 
start, and stared unbelievingly around us. 

Not a vestige of the gipsy camp was visible, | 


and then both of us looked at our hands, at our | 
pockets, and with one groan Peacocke ex- | 
claimed,— | 

“Oh, the devil, he has taken my violin !” 

It was all true ; we were literally cleaned out, 
and as we walked under the hot sun to the 
village we were bound for, we felt very disgusted 
with the trick played on us. At the confines of | 
the wood a hospitable old dame regaled us with | 
milk and black bread, and showed us on our 
way; and at midday, when we arrived there, 
Peacocke, who was in despair over his violin, | 
said suddenly, with a sigh heaved from the very 
recesses of his heart,— 

“Well, anyhow, I can never get over the loss 
of my violin ; but to hear music like that, it is 
worth losing all!” 

All the same, we felt dispirited when a tele- 
gram arrived from Hans von Bilow, telling us 
he had secured us rooms in one of the hotels at | 
Cologne, where we were bound to hear the | 
Music Festival. Soit was with lighter hearts we | 
packed our portmanteaus and decided on going 
there at once; for Cologne and its grand Cathe- 
dral had made a great impression on us. 

“Only, what should 1 do if Peacocke per- 
sisted in kissing the altar steps where Liszt had 
prayed?” I thought, with a very real dismay. 

That was the only thought that bothered me. 

(To be continued.) 

THE organ in Edinburgh Cathedral is being greatly | 
enlarged, and when completed will be one of the 
finest instruments in the North. Mr. Eustace Ingram, 
of Holloway, N., is the builder, who is also com- 
pleting the fine organ at Holy Trinity Church, 
Ventnor, 
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ROM time to time, at comically short 
intervals, the pessimist cry arises 
that such and such an art is dead, 
such and such a secret lost. When 

we grow old we are all apt to discover that 
Music was at her zenith in our youth, and is 
now fast falling into dotage ; that all the good 


| painters are dead, and none have arisen to take 


their place ; that novelists no longer understand 
how to write a love-scene,—which is small 
wonder, since men are no longer chivalrous, 
and women no longer fair. And then, much to 


| our surprise, and a little to our disgust, some 


young man suddenly appears who composes an 
opera that stirs even our sluggish blood, or 
paints a picture that dazzles our dull eyes, and 


| takes the rest of the world by storm. There are 


always giants on the earth, even though we 


| cannot see them. 


For many years past the cry has been raised 


| that the art of letter-writing is dead: The 


penny post is supposed to have dealt the death- 


, blow to what used to be termed “epistolary 


style.” 
There is, perhaps, some foundation for this 


| assertion, since the writers of the only fascifiat- 
ing letters that have appeared since the intro- 


duction of cheap postage, Mrs. Carlyle and 
Lady Duff Gordon, both began their careers in 
the good old days of “one and twopence to 
pay, if you please.” 

Edward Fitzgerald, whose most delightful 
letters have lately made their appearance, be- 
longs even more emphatically to the past, by 


| reason of his character, tastes, and modes of 
| thought. He may be termed the last of the 
great race of dilettantii—those cultivated fine 
| gentlemen, who, in their “elegant leisure,” did 
| so much to encourage and improve the literary 


and artistic taste of their day. 

Had Fitzgerald lived a hundred years ago, he 
might have left a more distinguished name 
behind him. In those days a gentleman was 
not expected to be creative himself. If he con- 
descended to approve of the little efforts of 


| contemporary genius, and express himself in 


elegant English to that effect, the grateful 
world was only too ready to admire and make 
much of the connoisseur. 

Fitzgerald, however, having had the mis- 


'fortune to be born in the practical, over- 


productive nineteenth century, was only known 
to the general public for what he did, viz. 
translations from Calderon and some of the 
Persian poets. Henceforward, we prophesy, 
he will be famous as the author of Leéters, 
which, for quiet humour and charm of style, 
can only be compared to those of Elia himself. 

But it is our intention here to consider Fitz- 


| gerald rather under his aspect of musical 


connoisseur than of letter-writer. Unfortun- 
ately, except in his youth, he had, by his own 
choice, but few opportunities of hearing operas 
or concerts. The greater part of the year he, 
the friend ef the Tennysons, Thackeray, and 
Carlyle, spent in a damp cottage in that region 
which bears the expressive name of High 
Suffolk, with-no society but that of the neigh- 
bouring parsons. This life he led, not from 
any desire to appear eccentric or to pose as a 
philosopher, but for the simple and all-sufficing 


reason that he preferred it. The whole atmo- 


sphere, physical and moral, of London was 





abhorrent to his fastidious taste; and his 
natural indolence prevented him from ever 
carrying out his vaguely-formed plans of foreign 
travel. 

As a looker-on, however, he took a keen 
interest in the pictures, poetry, and music that 
came in his way, and he deals with these 
topics after a fashion that would make a modern 
art critic’s hair stand on end, but is most re. 
freshing to the modern reader. Many of his 
thoughts upon music are well worth a little 


consideration, whether for their truth, their’ 


quaintness, or the light that they throw upon 
cultivated amateur taste in England during the 
middle decades of this century. 

In the first place, then, we are told that 


Fitzgerald was a true musician ; not that he was a 
great performer on any instrument, but that he $0 
truly appreciated all that was good and beautiful, 
. . » He was a great lover of our old English com. 
posers, specially of Shield. Handel, he said, has a 
scroll in his marble hand in the Abbey on which are 
written the first bars of ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;”” and Shield should hold a like scroll, only on 
it should be written the first bars of ‘‘ A flaxen- 
headed ploughboy.” 


Handel and Mozart were the composers for 
whom Fitzgerald seems to have felt the greatest 
affection and reverence, but he had an apolo- 
getic admiration for Beethoven, and patronized 
Mendelssohn, the latest light. In 1842, Fitz- 
gerald, who was then thirty-three, goes to see 
Macready’s revival of “Acis and Galatea.” 
Apropos of this, he writes to Frederick Tenny- 
son :— 


Do you know the music? It is of Handel’s best, 
and as classical as any man who wore a full-bottomed 
wig could write. I think Handel never gets out of 
his wig, that is, out of his age: his ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus” is a chorus, not of angels, but of well-fed 
earthly choristers, ranged tier above tier in a Gothic 
cathedral, with princes for audience, and their 
military trumpets flourishing over the full: volume of 
the organ. Handel’s gods are like Homer’s, and his 
sublime never reaches beyond the region of the 
clouds. Therefore I think his great marches, 
triumphal pieces, and coronation anthems are his 
finest works. There is a little piece of Auber’s, at 
the end of the ‘* Bayadére,” when the god resumes his 
divinity and retires into the sky, which has more of 
pure light and mystical solemnity than anything I 
know of Handel’s ; but then this is only a scrap, and 
Auber could not breathe in that atmosphere long; 
whereas old Handel’s coursers, with necks of thunder 
clothed and long resounding -pace, never tire. 
Beethoven thought more deeply also; but I don't 
know if he could sustain himself so well. — I suppose 
you will resent this praise of Beethoven. 


Fitzgerald seems to have been much exercised 
on the subject of Handel’s wig, for in the same 
year he writes to F. Tennyson again— 


Concerning the bagwigs of composers. Handel's 
was not a bagwig, which was simply so named from 
the little stuffed black silk watch-pocket that hung 
down behind the back of the wearer. Such were 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s—much less influential on the 
character; much less ostentatious in’ themselves ; 
not towering so high, nor rolling down in flowing 
curls so low as to overlay the nature of the brain 
within. But Handel wore the Sir Godfrey Kneller 
wig,—greatest of wigs,—one of which some great 
general of the day used to take off his head after the 
fatigue of battle, and hand over to his valet to have 
the bullets combed out of it. Such a wig was a fugue 
in itself, 

This passage sounds as if it had been taken 
bodily out of some unpublished essay 
“Wigs” by Charles Lamb. One knows 50 
well the Handel portrait Fitzgerald had in his 
mind’s eye. The composer seems to exist only 
for the sake of his wig, which, when hurled at 
some recreant musician, must have over 
whelmed the poor fellow like a ‘hairy 2 
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ealin further remarks in the same letter are 
worth quoting, though one may not altogether 
agree with them :— 


Mozart [he says] is the most universal musical | 


genius. Beethoven has been too analytical and 
erudite; but his inspiration is nevertheless true. 
_, He tried to think in music, almost to reason in 
iasie} whereas, perhaps, we should be contented 
with feeling in it. .. » Music is so far the most 
universal la 
strain symbolizes all the analogous phenomena, 
spiritual or material. The ‘ Eroica Symphony 
describes the battle of the passions as well as of 


armed men. 


Mendelssohn is first mentioned in August | 


1842, when Fitzgerald writes :— 


[hear there is a fine new symphony by Mendels- | 


sohn, who is by far our best writer now, and in some 
measure combines Beethoven and Handel. 
every day more and more to love only the old God 
save the king style;. the common chords, those 
truisms of music, like other truisms, so little under- 
stood in the full, Just look at the mechanism of 
“Robin Adair.” 


We feel deep sympathy with the fastidious 


connoisseur when, in 1844, after a line of | ., Higucncts?” of whitch he-says : 
9 S- 


praise for Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” he launches out :— 


There is a dreadful vulgar ballad, composed by 
Mr. Balfe, and sung with the most unbounded 
applause by Miss Rainforth, ‘‘I dreamt that I dwelt 
in Marble Halls,” which is sung and organed at 
every corner in London. I think you may imagine 
what kind of flowing ¢ time of the last degree of 
imbecility it is. - 

After this, in what terms could Fitzgerald 
have expressed his righteous disgust the first 
time he heard a specimen of the modern waltz- 
song? But perhaps this latest triumph of art 
may not have penetrated into High Suffolk 
before his death in 1883. 

In 1845, Fitzgerald writes to F. Tennyson :— 


I have nothing new to tell you. of music. The 
operas were the same old affair, ‘‘ Linda,” ‘‘The 
Pirata,” etc. Grisi coarse, only Lablache great. 
I did not hear ‘‘ Le Desert,” but I fancy the English 
came tu a fair judgment about it, That is, they 
did not want to hear it more than once. So it is 
with nearly all French things; there is a clever 
showy surface, but no Holy of Holies far withdrawn ; 
conceived in the depth of a mind, and only to be 
teceived into the depth of ours after much attention. 
. . » Now Beethoven has a depth not to be reached 
allat once. I admit with you that he is too dizarre, 
and, I think, morbid. But he is original, majestic, 
profound. Such music ¢hinks; so it is with Gluck 
and with Mendelssohn. As to Mozart, he was, as a 
musical genius, more wonderful than all. I was 
astonished at the ‘‘Don Giovanni” lately. It is 
certainly the greatest opera in the world. 


Clearly Fitzgerald, in spite of his finely- 
cultivated taste, had not yet been educated 
up to Beethoven, to whom he accorded a 
bewildered, half-reluctant admiration. In the 
autumn of the same year. he writes :— 


The finale of C minor is very grand. On the 
whole, I like to hear Mozart better ; Beethoven is 
gloomy. Besides, incontestably Mozart is the purest 
musician 3 Beethoven would have been poet or 
Painter as well, for he had a great deep soul and 
Imagination, .. . When I heard Handel’s “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast” at Norwich this autumn, I wondered; 
but when directly afterwards they played Mozart’s 
G minor symphony, it seemed as if I had passed out 
of a band of savages into sweet, civilised life. 


Pe 1847, Fitzgerald grumbles at the Jenny 
ind craze, and declares his intention of not 


going into hot crowds again till another Pasta 
comes. He goes on :— 


be Perform one of Handel’s choruses in one’s 
is better than most of the Exeter Hall per- 


. . . | 
nguage that any one piece ina particular | 


I grow | 


and found it wasn’t at all worth the trouble. ‘Though 
| very good music, it is not original; Haydn much 
better. I think the day for oratorios is gone, like 
| the day for painting Holy Families. But we cannot 
get tired of what has been done in oratorios more 
| than we can get tired of Raffaelle. Mendelssohn is 
_ really beautiful and original in romantic music ; 
witness his ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
‘* Fingal’s Cave.” 

By the above it will be seen that our writer, 
| at the comparatively early age of forty, is 
| rapidly entering upon that condition of mind 
| when everything new is vanity of vanities, and 
only the past is great and good. There is 
something at the same time quaint and pathetic 
| in the following passage which describes the 
| way in which they made music in Suffolk :— 


I hear little music but what I make myself, or 
| help to make with my parson’s son and daughter, 
We, with not a voice among us, go through Handel’s 
‘*Coronation Anthems”! Laughable, it may seem, 
yet it is not quite so: the things are so well defined, 
simple, and grand, that the faintest outline of them 


grows ; his is the music for a great, active people. 
In 1852 Fitzgerald went to hear Meyerbeer’s 


The First Act was so noisy and ugly, that I came 
away, unable to wait for the better part that I am 
told follows. Meyerbeer is a man of genius, and 
works up dramatic music; but he has scarce any 
melody, and is rather grotesque and noisy than really 
powerful. I think this is the fault of modern music ; 
people cannot believe that Mozart is powerful because 
he is so beautiful: in the same way as it requires a 
very practised eye to recognise the consummate 
power predominating in the tranquil beauty of Greek 
sculpture. I think Beethoven is rather spasmodi- 
cally than sustainedly. grand. 


When we have recovered from the shock con- 
tained in the last sentence, we may perceive 
the truth of the preceding remark about Mozart. 
How many people, particularly in our own day, 
despise a work because it is beautiful rather 
than startling, and refuse to believe that what 
is easily intelligible can be worth under- 
Standing ! 

Fitzgerald had, unlike most English amateurs 
of his class, no liking for the oratorio form. 
In 1863 he writes to his old friend William 
Bodham Donne :— 


I pitied you undergoing those dreadful oratorios ; 
I never heard one that was not tiresome, and in part 
ludicrous, - Such subjects are scarce fitted for catgut, 
even Magnus Handel — even ‘‘Messiah.” He 
(Handel) was a good old pagan at heart, and (till he 
had to yield to the fashionable piety of England) 
stuck to operas and cantatas, where he could revel, 
and plunge, and frolic, without being tied down to 
orthodoxy. And these are (to my mind) his really 
great works-—these, and his ‘‘ Coronation Anthems,” 
where human pomp is to be accompanied and illus- 
trated. 


In the following letter to the late Sir F. 
Pollock, dated 1870, our connoisseur makes the 
oddest, wildest suggestion for a man who was 
himself a practical musician. He writes :— 


Ah, I should like to hear ‘‘ Fidelio’ again, often as 
I have heard it. I do nat find so much melody in it 
as you do: understanding by ‘‘ melody,” that which 
asserts itself independently of harmony, as Mozart’s 
airs do. I miss it especially in Leonora’s ‘‘ Hope” song. 
. « + If any one ever would take.a good suggestion 
from me, you might suggest to Mr. Sullivan, or some 
competent musician, to adapt that epilogue part of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ King Arthur,” beginning,— 

** And so to bed ; where yet in sleep I. seem’d 
To sail with Arthur,” 


down to 
** And War:shall be no more,’’— 





to adapt this, 1 say, to the music’ of ‘that grand last 


; scene in “Fidelio” —Sullivan & Co. supplying the intro- 
I went to hear Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” | ductory recitative—beginning dreamily, and increas- 





tells; my admiration of the old giant grows and 





ing, crescendo, up to where the poet begins to ‘‘ feel 
the truth and stir of day ;”’ till Beethoven’s pompous ~ 
March should begin, and the chorus with ‘ Arthur is 
come,” the chief voices raising the words aloft, and 
the chorus thundering in upon them. It is very 
grand in Fidelio ; and I am persuaded might have a 
grand effect in this poem. 


One would have liked to be present to sce 
the expression of Sir Arthur’s face had this 
audacious proposal really ever been made to 
him. Of the said Sir Arthur, Fitzgerald writes 
in 1871 :—- 

I never heard any of Sullivan’s music. Is there a 
tune or originally musical phrase in any of it? That 
is what I always missed in Mendelssohn, except in 
two or three of his youthful pieces—‘‘ Fingal” and 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” overtures, und 
‘* Meeresstille.” Chorley mentions as a great instance 
of Mendelssohn’s candour, that when some of his 
worshippers were sneering at Donizetti's ‘‘ Figlia,” 
Mendelssohn silenced them by saying, ‘* Do you know, 
I should like to have written it myself.” If he meant 
that he ever could have written it if he had pleased, 
he ought to have had his nose tweaked. 


Here is rank heresy, indeed. But Fitzgerald 
was, in truth, getting out of touch with the 
times, and the only music that he could enjoy 
was ‘“Handel’s choruses performed in his 
head.” The last passage about music occurs 
in a letter dated 1880, when the author had 
reached the age of threescore years and ten. For 
him the grasshopper had become a burden, and 
all the daughters of music (with one exception) 
were brought low. One is glad that even with 
Pasta’s voice ringing in his mind’s ear, the old 
dilettante could recognise and appreciate the 
genius of Trebelli. ‘What the opera he heard,, 
and who the composer, we are at a loss to con- 
jecture. He writes :— ‘ 

I went into my old Opera House in the Haymarket, 
where I remembered the very place where Pasta 
stood as Medea on the stage, and Rubini singing his 
return to his betrothed in the ‘‘ Puritan,” and 
Taglioni floating everywhere about, and the several 
boxes in which sat the several ranks and beauties of 
forty and fifty years ago: my mother’s box on the 
third tier, in which I often figured as a specimen of 
both. The audience all changed much for the worse, 
I thought : and opera and singers also: only one of 
them who could sing at all, and she sang very well 
indeed—Trebelli her name, The opera by a French- 
man on the Wagner plan : excellent instrumentation, 
but not one new or melodious idea through the 
whole. 





Mr. EpwWARD Ltoyp has arranged to leave 
England for the United States, accompanied by Mr. 
N. Vert, on March 15th, his ship being the Cunarder 
Etruria. It appears that the works in which he 
will take part at several of the American festivals 
are not yet absolutely decided upon; but the pro- 
gramme of the Handel and Haydn Society's festival 
at Boston is known. New England amateurs are 
looking forward to hear the favourite tenor in 
‘* Elijah,” Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt,” the ‘“Redemption,” and ‘‘ St. John,” a new 
work written by Mr. Parker, an American composer. 
Mr. Lloyd is expected home towards the middle of 
June. On this occasion Mrs. Lloyd does not ac- 
company her distinguished husband. 

a * * * 

Ir is more or less a pity, now that Dvorak has 
decided once more to write festival works, that he has 
chosen as his subject the text of the Roman Catholic 
** Requiem.” The great majority of the English 
people do not care a rushlighit about a Requeim, and 
it being in the Latin language, most of them have 
not the remotest idea what it is‘all about. It was 
M. Gounod’s persistency in composing ‘Mors et 
Vita” to Latin words ‘which has caused the neglect 
of that fine work, a result which its recent and tardy 
translation into English has hardly yet sufficed to 
reverse. Dvorak was at his best in the “‘ Spectre’s 
Bride,” a composition of a fantastic nature in which 
his strongly marked individuality and character- 
istics had full play. 
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THe French Government, with its usual concern 
for art and artists, has decreed that all holders of and 
candidates for the Prix de Rome, and all students 
of the Conservatoire who have won a prize at the 
annual competitions, shall be released from military 
duty after having served one year with the colours. 


* * * 


Prov. ALBERT Becker, the Director of the Berlin 
Dom-Chor and composer of some important sacred 
works, has completed an oratorio for four solo voices, 


chorus, orchestra, and organ, which was performed at | 
Berlin on March 9, the anniversary of the death of | 


the Emperor William I. The oratorio is entitled, 
**Selig aus Gnade’ (Saved through Grace), the text 
being a selection from Scripture, interspersed with 
some of the massive old German chorales, 


** 


Next August, in Vienna, will occur the most im- 
portant of the Musical Festivals of Austria—that is to 
say, the Festival Union of German Singers. Already 
a committee of 300 leading citizens of all classes of 
society have been appointed, and these have been 
subdivided into smaller sub-committees, to organize 
every detail of the programme. £7000 has been sub- 
scribed by way of guarantee, and a special hall will 
be built, holding, it is said, 20,0co persons—that is 
tu say, about twice the size of the Albert Hall. In- 
vitations are to be given to the leading German and 
even foreign choirs, and the whole army of choristers 
will on the first day march if procession through the 
streets of Vienna to the Prater, where the Festival will 
be solemnly inaugurated, 


*** * 


THE Society which last year bought the house at 
Bonn in which Beethoven was born, and which is 
now engaged in putting the houfe into decent con- 
dition, restoring, so far as practicable, the state of 
affairs at the time of the great composer's birth, hopes 
to celebrate the conclusion of its labours in May 
by the opening of a sort of Beethoven Exhibition, 
the first of the kind which has ever been held in 
honour of a musician. For this purpose the owners 
of manuscripts and memorials of all kinds all over the 
world have been invited to lend the treasures in their 
possession for a short time. Should these requests 
be acceded to, as there is every reason to believe 
they will be, the world will have such an opportunity 
of making itself acquainted with all the details of the 
composer’s mode of life and creative production as 
has never been vouchsafed before, and in all likeli- 
hood can never be given again. It is also proposed 
during the time of the exhibition to give a series of 
concerts of chamber- music, for which it is said 
that Joachim, Rubinstein, Mme, Schumann, Eugen 
Albert, and other distinguished musicians have 
promised their assistance. 


*** * 


M. MAUREL is reported to have been engaged for 
four months at the Opera House of Buenos Ayres—for 
the enormous fee of 500,000 francs. But perhaps 
this is allowing for the depreciated currency of the 
couniry, in which case about two-fifths of the sum 
named will be a fair approximation to the actual 
value, 

*“* * 

Tue Government of Manilla, dissatisfied that so 
much money is paid to eminent operatic artists, is 
about to found a school of music of its own, It will 
be opened next July, and the Government have re- 
solved to do the thing in very liberal, not to say ex- 
travagant, fashion, They have accordingly appointed 
eleven professors, who are each to be paid the princely 
salary of £300 a year, the principal getting £80 per 
annum more, If any eminent musician would care 
to settle down at Manilla at this price, a berth is, I 
imagine, open to him. Cigars, at any rate, are cheap 
in the district. 





Mpiie. Avcusta Homes has accepted the offer 
to compose music for a Hymn to Peace, written by 
Sig. Angelo De Gubernatis, which is to be performed 
at Florence in May next, by a chorus of 300 voices, 
at a festival in connection with the forthcoming 
exhibition of women’s work. 


* * * 


WAGNER MONUMENTs.—The committee for the 
Wagner monument to be erected in his native city of 
Leipsic has given the order to the well-known Berlin 
sculptor, Schaper. Another marble bust of Wagner 
will shortly be placed in the Pantheon of the beautiful 
Campo Santo at Bologna, of which Italian city 
Wagner held the freédom, and which also was the 
first city in Italy to produce his ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 


* Ok ok 


PREPARATIONS for putting ‘‘Tannhiuser” on the 
stage at Bayreuth in 1891 are already begun. Herr 
Julius Kniese, who officiates as general adviser to 
Mme. Wagner, is making the round of the German 
Opera-Houses with a view to the selection of suitable 
artists. As regards scenery, costumes, and stage 
management, the same artistic care will be devoted 
to the work as was given to the production of the 
“ Meistersinger” in 1888. In 1892 Mme. Wagner 
hopes to be able to give performances of ‘‘Tann- 
hiuser,” ‘* Tristan,” ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and 
‘“*Parsifal.” After that ‘‘ Lohengrin” will be put on 
the stage, and then it is hoped to reproduce the 
‘‘Ring.” The ‘‘Fliegende Hollander” will be 
ignored as unsuited to Bayreuth. 


* * * 


AT a very smart musical ‘‘ At Home” held by the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin at Cannes a few 
days since, the principal vocalist, Mme. Minnie 
Hauk, sang in no less than five languages—viz., 
French, English, German, Italian, and Russian. 


* * * 


Is the ‘‘symphonic poem” really to be ¢#e form of 
instrumental music in the future? It would appear 
so, for scarcely a week passes without two or three 
new works in this form being produced, whilst sym- 
phonies are rare, and concertos still fewer. A Finnish 
composer from Helsingfors, Herr Kajanus, has pro- 
duced a work of this kind at Berlin. It is entitled 
‘* Aino,” and tells how the maiden, compelled by her 
mother to listen to the unwelcome pleadings of 
Wiiné, ‘the grey-haired hero, mighty in wisdom 
and in song,” flies to the forest, and eventually 
throws herself into the sea, whilst the disconsolate 
Wiiin6 seizes Kis harp, and calls on all nature to join 
in his song of sorrow. This poetical subject has been 
treated by the composer in a simply melodious and 
sympathetic fashion, which was greatly appreciated 
by the audience. The same week was marked by 
the production of two other symphonic poems ; one, 
entitled ‘* Peace, Battle, and Victory,” by Cornelius 
Riibner, and the other, ‘‘ Saul’s Troubled Hours,” 
by Joh. Buwa. 


* * 


THE statements which have appeared in some 
papers that the Meuwe Berliner Music Zeitung has 
ceased to exist are hardly correct. Messrs. Bote and 
Bock, of Berlin, who owned it for a good many years, 
have simply parted with it to Dr, Richard Stern, son 
and successor of the famous Dr. Julius Stern, founder 
of the well-known singing society which gave the 
first. performance in Germany of Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Elijah.” 

* * * 

Mme. CosimA WAGNER has made a journey to 
Weimar to hear a performance of ‘ Lohengrin,” 
which has obtained her warm approval. Herr 
Richard Strauss, who conducted on the occasion, 
gave some parts which are ‘generally (in England 
always) omitted ; notably in the cathedral scene, the 
fine ensemble. ‘*Welch ’ein Geheimniss” (in the 
Italian, ‘ Qual nuova lotta”), and a short passage for 
Lohengrin in the final scene. How much is lost by 
these and other omissions will sprobably not be 
realized till the work is given at Bayreuth, 








. i 
Mr. BLAKELEY announces that after a nearly five. 
years’ effort, he has at last succeeded in arranging for 
a tour in America of the peerless Strauss Orchestra of 
Vienna, which has been under the leadership of the 
four members of the famous Strauss family of waltz 
composers, Joseph, the father, and Joseph, Johann, 
and Eduard, the sons, for more than forty years, ; 
: * * * 

Moritz Moszkowsk! has composed a prelude and 
fugue for orchestra and organ, which Herr Lessmann 
describes as the most important work yet produced 
by the author. It was performed at a Berlin Phil. 
harmonic concert on February 24, and received with 
great favour. 

* * * 


MR. THEODORE THOMAS, the celebrated American 
conductor, is about to marry Miss Rose Fay, a sister 
of the well-known pianist and authoress, Miss Amy 
Fay. 

* * * 

MMe. TERESA CARRENO, the distinguished Ameri- 
can pianist, has been giving concerts at Berlin with 
the greatest success. At the last concert she played 
a piano Concerto in A minor, by E. A. MacDowell 
probably the most talented of the young American 
composers of the day. It is extremely difficult, but, 
according to Herr Lessmann, full of energy, invention, 
and skilful development. Many of Mr. MacDowell’s 
works have been successfully performed in Germany ; 
how long will it be before we are permitted to hear 
some of them in London? 


* * * 


Music in America is the title of Dr. Frédéric Louis 
Ritter’s companion volume to his A/usic in England, 
Music tn America is a new edition with additions, 
and is published by Chas. Scribner & Sons, New 
York. ‘Phat Dr. Ritter has covered the field well 
and thoroughly it needs but a passing glance at the 
table of contents to tell, and it must be confessed 
that, despite the baldness of theme, the author has 
presented it so as to make it fairly interesting. This 
volume is carefully indexed, and is copiously supplied 
with prefaces, references, catalogues, tabulated 
schemes of concerts, etc., and as a specimen of 
conscientious labour and devotion to at times a very 
dry subject, it reflects great credit on its author. 


* * * 


M. PAUL TAFFANEL, the Parisian flautist, has 
achieved an extraordinary success at a recent Gewand- 
haus concert at Leipzig. He appears quite to have 
roused his audience from their ordinary critical calm ; 
indeed, he is asserted by one writer to be the finest 
flautist who has been heard in Leipzig for forty years. 

* *& * ‘ 

THE name of Gayarre will not soon be forgotten-in 
Spain. A new theatre is about to be inaugurated at 
Barcelona, which will be called the Theatre Gayarre ; 
while, next month, another, bearing the same name, 
will be opened at Las Palmas, in the Canary Isles. 

* * 

A SINGULAR resuscitation of an old comic opera 
has taken place at Brussels, where a company of 
amateurs have revived a work called ‘ Le Vojége di 
Chaudfontaine” (music by J. N. Hamal), originally 
brought out in 1757, and believed never to have been 
put on the stage for the last hundred years. Yet the 
performance is said to have revealed a work of quite 
astonishing freshness, gaiety, and grace. 

x * * 


Tue scheme for the Mozart-Festspielhaus ‘at Salz- 
burg is progressing quite brilliantly—on paper. We 
read that a committee has already bought a site on 
the Monchsberg, and that a theatre is to be built on 
it, to hold from 15co to 1800 spectators, with, of 
course, all the latest technical and scenic improve: 
ments, We need not now enter into the 
details, as they are admitted to be of an extremely 
vague and speculative kind ; but with respect to the 
performances, it seems that they are not to be limited 
to Mozart’s operas, but are to include all important 
works by whatsoever composers—and even W 
“Ring,” which is to be produced with all possible 
perfection. For the first performance, which, it '§ 
hoped—-but surely not expected—may, take place 
next year, the ‘‘ Zauberfléte”” has been chosen. 
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HE fifteenth orchestral concert of the West- 
minster Orchestral Society took place at 
the Westminster Town Hall on Wednes- 
day the 12th March, under the conductor- 

ship of Mr. C. Stewart Macpherson. The programme 
was an exceedingly interesting one, Comprising as it 
did Beethoven’s magnificent violin concerto, with Mr. 
], T. Carrodus as soloist; Mr. Walter Macfarren’s 
Symphony in B flat, conducted by the composer ; 
Mozart's ever fresh and delightful Overture to 
“Figaro ;” and, for the first time in public, a new 
orchestral “‘ Ballade” by Mr, C, Stewart Macpher- 
son, This work will add to the growing reputation 
of the young composer, It is cleverly written, effec- 
tively scured, and should be popular. 

On Mr. Carrodus’ now well-known interpretation of 
the difficult solo part in the Beethoven Concerto, itis 
quite needless to comment ; enough to say that he 
certainly equalled, if not surpassed, many of his 
former efforts. The orchestral portion of the work 
was really admirably played by the capital orchestra 
of the Society, which has never been heard to such 
advantage as at this concert. The performance of 
Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Symphony, which was pro- 
duced first at Brighton in 1880, evoked considerable 
interest, and this musicianly and genial composition 
made a marked effect, and should be heard oftener 
than it is. The composer received quite an ovation 
at the close. There was an enthusiastic and over- 
flowing audience. At the next concert of the Society 
on May 2ist, anew ‘‘ Air and Variations” by Miss 
Dora Bright wiil’be produced for the first time. 
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NE first Philharmonic Concert of the 78th 
season took place on Thursday evening, 

March 13, at St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme included some dance movements 

ftom Gretry’s opera ‘‘ Céphale et Procris,” arranged 
in the form of an orchestral suite by Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
The music is quaint and pretty, but too much in the 
same style. M. Philipp played the pianoforte part 
ina Fantaisie for piano and orchestra by M. Widor, 
the French composer, who conducted. The music is 
light in character, and inspired by the head rather 
than the heart. The work, however, was much 
applauded. M. Blauwaert sang an air from Bach’s 
Cantata ‘‘Der Streit zwischen Phoebus und Pan” and 
Wotan's “Abschied.” The latter he gave with 
great declamatory power, and was much applauded. 
The programme included Dr. Mackenzie’s clever 
“Twelfth Night” Overture, conducted by himself, 
and Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. Mr. F. H. 
Cowen directed the bd¢on with his usual care and in- 


Joachim, and Signor Piatti. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Mdme. Patey, Mdme. (Redeker) Semon, and Miss 
Liza Lehmann, were the vocalists. 

The Irish Ballad Concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
Saturday evening, March 15, with its popular pro- 
gramme and attractive list of vocalists, drew a large 
audience, and enthusiasm and encores prevailed dur- 
| ing the whole evening. The anniversary of St. 
| Patrick’s Day fell this year on a Sunday, so the 
festival was held one day in advance. 








| 
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Mr. J. ADDISON 
amateur musical contest to take place at the Temper- 
ance Hall on Saturday, April 26. Over £20 in 
prizes, as well as certificates, are to be competed for. 


* eK 


Mr. SYDNEY WADDINGTON of this town has com- 
posed an overture which Herr Richter has included 
in the programme of his forthcoming concert in 
London on May tgth. Asa student, Mr. Wadding- 
ton has been a leading light for some years at the 
Royal College of Music. 


* * * 


THE members of the Philharmonic Society gave, at 
the Temperance Hall on March 6th, a magnificent 
performance of ‘‘ Elijah.”’ Mr. J. Herbert Marshall, 
the musical director, and Mr. H. B. Ellis, F.C.O., 
the hon. conductor, made the mo-t complete arrange- 
ments that Mendelssohn’s masterpiece should be 
rendered as near perfection as possible. The band 
and chorus numbered over 300. The _ principals 
engaged were Miss Anna Williams, Madame Marion 
Mackenzie, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
From a musical point -of view, the production was 
without doubt a grand success, but financially it is to 
be regretted that it was not an overwhelming source 
of profit to its indefatigable promoter. Mr. Piercy 
gave a splendid rendering of “ If with ali your hearts 
ye surely seek me.” ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel, I am thy 
God,” and ‘‘ Be not afraid,” were rendered with grand 
effect by the powerful combination of voices and 


ADCOCK announces another | 
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T is a pleasure to record the success of the two 
- first of the Monday Popular Concerts, under 
the musical directorship of Mr. George Riseley. 
The performance of LBeethoven’s C minor 
Symphony at the first concert, on February 24, was 
very creditable; especially so, when taking into 
consideration the facts that the members of the 
orchestra had not played together for so long, and 
also that there was a new element introduced amongst 
them in the shape of some twenty or more local 
amateurs (including several ladies), selected from the 
| Society of Instrumentalists. It says something for 
| the improvement in the direction of stringed instru- 
| ments amongst us, that these ladies and gentlemen 
| could take part in the C minor Symphony without 
| introducing noticeable roughness aud indecision. 
| Mr. Riseley evidently aims at the general musical 
| education of the whole city, and of all classes therein, 
| both in vocal and instrumental music. It is a large 
aim, but he can go te work in no surer way than by 
engaging as many people as possible in all his schemes, 
‘and by not allowing the interest to centre in a few, 
even though these might be all competent musicians. - 
A widespread interest in every unde ‘aking is in 
itself a guarantee of continued success. 

The “Italian” Symphony of Mendelssohn was the 
chief feature of the second concert on the roth ult., 
together with the overture to ‘* Tannhiuser,” both 
excellently rendered. 

Two vocalists of good standing have appeared at 
each of the concerts. Miss Eleanor Rees is always 
welcome in Bristol, though she has been heard to 
greater advantage on former occasions, . We subjoin 
both the programmes ih order to give an idea of the 
character of the concerts :— 





February 24. 





orchestra. ‘The bass solo ‘‘It is enough” received 
careful handling by Mr. Watkin Mills. ‘*O Rest in 
the Lord” was sung by Madame Marion Mackenzie 
with the utmost feeling. ‘The great tenor solo ‘‘ Then 
shall the Righteous Shine,” the grand chorus ‘‘ But | 
the Lord,” the quartette ‘‘O come, every one that 
thirsteth,” and ‘‘ Then shall your Light break forth | 
as the Light of the Morning,” were attacked with 
precision and rendered with great skill. 


* * * 


ON March 15th, Herr Richter gave a concert at 
the Temperance Hall, when a high-class programme | 
of vocal and instrumental music was provided, and | 
fully appreciated by a large and popular audience. 

The vocalists engaged were Miss Jessie A. M‘Turk | 
(gold medallist, Trinity College, Dublin), Miss Annie | 
Stanyon, Mr. A. Page, and Mr. W. E. Terry. The | 








telligence, 
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HE concert given by Mdlle. Janotha at St. 
James's Hall, on Tuesday, March 11, resulted 
in a substantial sum towards the Arabella 

_ , , Goddard testimonial fund. The once popular 
panist is apparently in need of help, and, in a letter 
cweulated in the hall during the concert, expressed in 
warm gratitude her thanks to Mdlle. Janotha for the 
teal which she had displayed in her behalf. The 


Programme included Beethoven’s Triple Concerto for 
¢, violin, and violoncello, a work seldom per- 
med it was interpreted by Mdlle. Janotha, Dr. 








as he is now occupied with the preparation of some 
short pianoforte chamber solos, 


instrumentalists— Messrs. W. F. and F. Rowlatt, ‘I’. 
A. Wykes, W. E. Terry, and W. Carter, Herr 
Fricker (solo violin), Mrs. Wintle (pianoforte), and 
Herr Richter (solo pianoforte). Lovers of good music 
enjoyed an excellent evening's entertainment, Mr. J. 
Herbert Marshall, as usual, managing the concert 
arrangements in his perfect and inimitable manner. 





Mr. CHARLES K. SALAMAN is writing his auto- 
biography and reminiscences of a long professional 
life. Mr. Salaman has devoted himself to the art of 
music for sixty-two years, having adopted the profession 
at the age of fourteen, and being about to celebrate 
his seventy-sixth birthday on Monday next. At the 
age of sixteen he composed the Ode performed at the 
Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, in April 
1830, and he is still actively engaged in musical work, 








admired, and winning for her a: recall. 
was, as usual, the violoncellist, and three songs were: 
contributed by Miss Mary Anderson, 


PART I. : 
Overture, « ‘* Oberon,” Weber. 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Hai gia vinto Ja causa,” Mozart. 
Mr: Montague Worlock. 
Recit. and Air, * Softly Sighs,” . Weber. 
Miss Monteith. 
Symphony in C minor, i . Beethoven. 
PART II. 
Selection, ; ‘*Tl Trovatore,” Verdi. 
Song, . ‘Off to Philadelphia,” haynes. 
Mr. Montague Worlock. 
Song, ** To Sevilla,” Dessauer. 
Miss Monteith. 
Picolo Solo, . ** Le Roitelet,” Darmaré. 
Mr. Wilcocke. 
| Song, ‘The Magic Song,” Meyer-Helmund. 
Miss Monteith. 
Waltz . ** Die Pesther,” Lanner. 
March 10. 
PART I. ” 
Overture, ‘*Tannhauser,” Wagner. 
Air, .  .'“Itis Enough,” (“ Elijah") wendelssohn 
Mr. David Hughes. 
Song, ‘‘The Golden Thread,” . Gounod. 
Miss Eleanor Rees. 
Symphony, . ‘The Italian, ’ Mendels:ohw 
PART II. 
Selection, Faust,” . . Gounod. 
Song, ** The Chorister,” . . Sullivan. 
Miss Eleanor Rees. 
Song, . “Revenge,” Halton. 
Mr. David Hughes. 
Picolo Solo, . ‘* Pas des Pftineurs,” . Glinka. 
Mr. Wilcocke. 
Song, . “I've been Roaming,” . Horn. 
Miss Eleanor Rees. 
Waltz, . . '* Kroll's Balklange,"”  .- Lusmzbye. 


Miss Mary Lock’s third concert for the season took 
place on the 3rd _ult., and was fairly successful both 
as to numbers and performance. Some change in the 
programme was occasioned by Mr. Hudson's absence, 
owing to illness, and his place as violinist was sup- 
plied, at short notice, by Mr. Gardner.. Miss Lock 
fulfilled the duties of pianist in her usual conscientious 
manner, and her solos were much enjoyed. Her 
charming playing of a new Barcarola, written ex- 
pressly for her by Mr. J. L. Roeckel, was extremely 
Mr. Pavey 
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It was a pity that the concert in aid of the sufferers 
by the colliery explosion near Monmouth was fixed 
for the same night as Miss Lock’s concert, but no 
doubt this was unavoidable. The Colston Hall was 
well filled, and Mr, Riseley, who so kindly organized 
the concert, has been able to hand over a substantial 
sum to the relief fund. Under the name of a ‘* Male 
Voice Choir,” the Orpheus Glee Society sang 
several of the best pieces, and the Society of Instru- 
mentalists also contributed largely to the programme, 
performing the Overtures, ‘Don Giovanni” and 
‘* Prometheus,” and the ‘‘ Cornelius ” and ‘‘ Athalie” 
Marches, besides smaller works, in all of which they 
gave a good account of themselves. The vocalists 
were Miss Marion Evans, Mrs. Nixon, Mr. E. T. 
Morgan, Mr. S. Evans, Mr. Wetten, and Mr. W. 
Thomas, all of whom kindly gave their services. 
The audience was very appreciative, and the evening 
was thoroughly successful. 

The Saturday Popular Concert on the 8th ult. 
owed much to the’beautiful playing of Miss Marianne 
Kissler, who is established favourite in 
ristol, Mr. G. Gordon’s band and chorus also did 
good work; and Mr. Riseley added two popular 
organ solos, ; 

A pleasant so/rée musicale was given on the 11th 
ult. at the Victoria Kooms in aid of the Home for 
Crippled Children, Miss Alice Gomez, with her rich 
clear voice, and the remarkable force and purity of her 
middle register, gave the greatest delight to the 
listeners, and kindly responded to one of the recalls 
with ** Home, Sweet Home.” The other performers 
included both local professionals and amateurs, 
amongst the first of which were Signor Darmaro, 
violin ; Herr Van Gelder, violoncello; Mr, Liebich 
and Miss Eyre, pianoforte; and Miss Sconce, 
vocalist. 


now an 


learn that the evening was a financial as well as a 
musical success. Mr. C. “Lee Williams’s Sacred 
Cantata, ‘* The Last Night at Bethany,” was given 
in the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, on the 13th ult., 


with auginented choir and orchestral accompaniment. | 


Mr. Riseley’s organ recitals have been resumed 
at Colston Hall, and are given on Saturday even- 
ing when the hall is not otherwise engaged. 

Sir Charles Hallé came down to attend a special 
Committee meeting of the Bristol Festival Society 
held during the second week in March, when it was 
decided that ‘‘ Judith,” ‘*The Redemption,” and 
‘The Golden Legend” should be amongst the 
works to be performed at the Festival in October. 
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A NEW musical ‘‘ monthly ” will appear to-morrow. 
It is called Zhe Overture, and primarily intended 
for students and friends of the Royal Academy of 
Music, without being in any sense, we imagine, the 
official organ of that institution. The prospectus 
states that ‘‘ it will be, as far as possible, written by 
students for students,” and that it is to contain 
leading articles, chats, reports, reviews, etc., in 
orthodox fashion. Mr. Frederic Corder, one of the 
Royal Academy professors, has accepted the post of 
editor, and may be expected to enliven the periodical 
with much of his own characteristic humour, 

° * * * 

MADAME TREBELLI. contemplates making a con- 
cert tour through the provinces next autumn. We 


are glad to hear that she is in excellent health and | 


spirits, and that her voice is in good order. 
-_* * 

Tuk London Gregorian Association has taken a 
wise step in deciding to publish a psalter of its own. 
In the report of the committee for the past year it is 
pointed out that, although there are already many 
plain-song psalters, none seem to answer the general 
demand for one which should at the same time be 
authoritative and simple. 


practicable to prepare such a psalter, The committee 


is a strong one, it including the names of Sir John 
Stainer, who has just joined the list of patrons of the 
Association, Dr. Warwick Jordan, Mr. E. H. Turpin, 
Messrs. Hoyte, Marcus, Mitchell, and Turner, be- 


The room was full, and we are glad to | 


A committee has there- | 
fore been appointed to consider the matter, and if | 


sides several clergymen. The report of the committee 
likewise places upon record the fact, which was 
mentioned at the time, that during last year’s annual 
Gregorian Festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral a severe 
storm raged during the latter portion of the service. A 
well-known tune by Ravenscroft was being sung 
exactly as he wrote it—the melody in the tenor part. 
The organ was, of course, silent, but in its place 
there came the far more majestic roll of real thunder. 
The Gregorian movement generally is looking up, 
and amongst the latest steps the Association have 


taken is the appointment of a correspondent at every | 


church where practicable. Such correspondents 
have, it seems, already been appointed at forty-seven 
churches, 

* * * 

THE statement that Madame Christine Nilsson may 
perhaps appear at the concert with which Mr. Sims 
Reeves at the end of June will take his final farewell 

| —but one—of the public is somewhat premature, but 
everybody will hope that it may prove true. The 
really \ast farewell will not be made till the winter, 
on the conclusion of the great tenor’s provincial tour. 
| Mr. Sims Reeves is like the lover in the popular song 
| —he ‘‘cannot say farewell.” 
* * * 


THE veteran operatic contralto Madame Demeric 
Lablache, who during almost the whole of Mr. 
Mapleson’s career was one of his principal contraltos, 
and is one of the most experienced operatic artists 
now before the public, is about finally to quit the 
stage, and proposes to settle down as a teacher of 
singing in Liverpool, where she has many friends. 

* OK 

MINNIE HAvK has sold her chateau near Basle 
and bought the Villa Triebschen, on Lake Lucerne, 
which was the residence of Wagner at the time when 
he composed “‘ Siegfried.” 

xk * 

Mr. ALBENIZ, the Spanish pianist, is back in 
London, after a prosperous provincial tour. He now 
goes to Barcelona to take »art in the Monasterio 
Chamber Concerts. Upon his return his admirers 
| may expect a recital, and also his presence, at a series 
of three concerts in Princes’ Hall, his colleagues being 
Mr. Hollman and Fernandez Arbos, once a pupil of 
Joachim, and now a violinist of high repute in Spain. 
| * * * 
| ‘Two British pianists have recently been asserting 
the musical genius of their country in the Austrian 
capital. One is Miss Florence May, who has the 
good fortune to be a protégée of Brahms ; the other 
Madame Helen Hopekirk, whose performances in 
London are well remembered. Madame Hopekirk 
has.recently been studying under Leschitizky. It is 
stated that she obtained the long and loud applause 
vouchsafed in Vienna only to first-rate performers. 
| * ok O* 
| THE organist of Bath Abbey, Mr. J. Kendrick 
| Pyne, has held that post for half a century. In 
| celebration of his jubilee, the mayor, on behalf of the 
| citizens, has just presented the veteran musician with 
| an address and 220 sovereigns, while from his pro- 
' fessional brethren, through Mr. E. Roeckel, Mr. Pyne 
| has received a chiming clock and a pair of silver 
| candlesticks. 


* * # 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER has returned home, after 
a holiday in Italy, and is devoting himself with 
renewed energy to his many ahd varied duties. The 
music of his pictorial play of 1891 will, for some 
time to come, take up all the attention he can spare 
from ordinary work. We haye reason to believe 
that the piece will occupy three acts, and that the 
scene is laid in Britain during the Roman period. 
Some remarkable stage effects may be anticipated. 

** * 

| THe civil courts of Dresden have been called upon 
| to judge in a dispute between a gentleman named 
Kiefer and his teacher, who considered him a bari- 
tone, although very excellent judges now say he is a 
| bass. Mr. Kiefer declares that his voice has been 
| unduly forced upwards, and he modestly asks for 
4225 damages on this account, besides £80 for 
eighteen months’ loss of time. This sort of thing 
| will add a new terror to the lives of singing teachers. 


| 
| 











ns 

THE musical arrangements in connection with the 
Edinburgh International Exhibition are now rap; 
approaching completion. The chief bands are en. 
gaged up to July, and among them are the Scois 
Guards, Royal Marines, Chatham, Royal Engineers 
Chatham, the splendid band of the Belgian Guides, 
under Captain Staps, their veteran bandmaster, and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, so that we may safe} 
conclude that the best possible will be provided in this 
direction. All organists and choral societies desirous 
of appearing at the Exhibition should communicate 
at once with Mr. Lee Bapty, general manager, 

ee * 

Ir is reported that Mr. Augustus Harris has 
engaged for Covent Garden, Madame Basta, of 
Vienna; Madame Noavina, a soprano; and Mr. 
Ybos, a tenor, both from Brussels; and a Mr, 
Rawner, an American tenor. The rumour that Mr. 
Masini is engaged is, however, extremely premature, 


* kk 


Mr. DANIEL MAYER, the agent of Mr. Plunket 
Greene, writes that his client has been released from 
a two years’ engagement at the Munich Opera House 
on representation made of increasing favour in this 
country. We congratulate Mr. Greene upon his 
success at home, and do not wonder that he prefers 
the fat pastures of Britain to the comparatively barren 
feeding-grounds of Bavaria. 

* * * 

Mr. JOHN STEDMAN, the chorus-master at Drury 
Lane Theatre, was presented, on a recent evening, 
with an ebony and silver baton by the gentlemen of 
the chorus. The presentation took place in the 
green-room, which was crowded by the subscribers 
and others. In handing over the emblem of authority, 
-Mr. Harry Nicholls, the spokesman of the occasion, 
assured Mr. Stedman that he had *‘ won the respect 
and regard of all the members of many departments 
connected with the theatre.” 


* * * 


THE death was announced recently of Mr, Harry 
Collings Deacon, a very well known teacher of music 
of the Royal College and other institutions. Mr. 
Deacon was born in London in 1822, and was a 
pupil for pianoforte of Cipriani Potter. About fifty 
years ago he went to Milan tostudy under Mazzucato, 
who died thirteen years ago chief of the. Milan Con- 
servatorium. He was supposed to learn singing 
thoroughly under that distinguished Italian teacher, 
but in the effort he entirely lost his voice, which 
clearly was no compensation. Mr. Deacon then 
opened up as a professor, and soon after returning 


to England he acquired a very fine teaching con- , 


nection. One of his pupils was Madame Leonor 
Braham. He wrote the elaborate though not alto- 
gether exhaustive article on “Singing” for Grove's 
Dictionary, and he was a fair pianist, and has also 
composed a few unimportant works. Mr. Richard 
Smith, of New Bond Street, the editor of a “ Brass 
Band Journal,” likewise died suddenly last week. 
He was seized with a stroke of paralysis, and was 
taken upstairs to his room, but never regained con- 
sciousness. Mr. Smith, who was sixty years of age, 


‘had considerable experience as a band leader and 


judge at brass band contests. His brass band music, 
which was highly popular, was published in London, 
but it was printed by steam lithography in Hull. 


* * * 


THE arrangements for the Birmingham Festival of 
next year are well on towards completion. The 
festival will, as usual, be inaugurated by the “Elijah 
on the Tuesday morning, while the ‘‘ Messia! ” will 
hold its familiar position on the programme of Thurs- 
day. Wednesday morning will be devoted to Dr. 
Mackenzie’s new oratorio, ‘‘The Lord of Life,” 
which the composer has spent much time and labour, 


doubtless with good results. Mr. Goring Thoms 


and Mr. Hamish MacCunn are amongst the possible 
contributors of novelties ; nor is it altogether unlikely 
that a new work. by Professor Villiers Stanford my 
see the light during the week. The chief interest 
will undoubtedly attach to the Requiem which yt 
Dvorak will specially compose for the sey 
this work should meet the high expectations ya 
of it, then the Birmingham Festival of 1891 
indeed be memorable. 
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letter from 
loiverpoot. 


LIVERPOOL, March 1890. . 

EAREST ALICE, — During the Lenten 
month of March there is always a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of our 
musicalentertainments. No/ens volens, we 

are obliged to moderate our eagerness for amuse- 
ment, and express gratitude for the meagre bill of 
fare provided for us. Among the few noteworthy 
events which have taken place since last I wrote to 
you are Mr. Schiever’s Chamber Concert, Sir Charles 

a Lady Hallé’s Farewell Recital, and the Philhar- 
monic Concert. 

Mr. Schiever’s Chamber Concert, the last of the 
ties, was very numerously attended, and brought 
a most successful enterprise to a triumphant close. 
Brahms’s Sextet in G and Schubert’s Quintet for two 
‘elli were the most interesting items of the pro- 
gamme, and their performance met with the hearty 
applause which it merited. Lovers of chamber music 
will be gratified to know that Mr. Schiever is so 
atisfied with the result of his venture, that he has 
already bespoken the Art Club Gallery for the same 
purpose next season. Richter’s chef @’attague has 
made himself so popular with his fellow-citizens, that 
Ihave not the slightest doubt but that with each suc- 
ceding year these highly enjoyable little concerts 
vill gain a still firmer hold of Liverpool soil, until 
eventually they become a permanent institution. 

On Saturday last, Sir Charles and Lady Halle gave 
a Farewell Recital in the small concert-room at St. 
George’s Hall, previous to their departure for the 
Antipodes. Both the veteran pianist and his talented 





wife were most enthusiastically received by the large | 
audience which filled the hall. What a plucky | 
dd man he is! At a time of life when other | 
nen would be thinking of retiring, he is looking 
foward to gaining fresh triumphs in new arenas. 
The trip to Australia was originally projected for the 
benefit of Lady Hallé’s health, and it is to be hoped 
that the long sea voyage will have the desired effect 
upon her ladyship. “Last week Sir Charles was pre- 
sented with a beautiful silver bowl by his Manchester 
choir, a token of esteem which pleased him greatly ; 
and at Bradford he was the recipient of a chaste 
silver casket. There has been a general exodus to the 
Antipodes lately. A few weeks ago we sorrowfully 
bade farewell to our celebrated local organist, Mr. W. 
T, Best, who, accompanied by his wife, sailed for 
Sydney, to open the grand new organ there, He will 
be absent about six months, during which time his 
place at the St. George’s Hall organ will be occupied 
by various organists from the neighbouring towns, 
as well as by some of our local musicians. Apropos 
to local musicians, we have just gained a valuable 
addition to our resident force of teachers. Madame 
Demeric-Lablache, of operatic fame, has taken up her 
abode among us, with the intention of giving lessons 
in the art of singing. Italian by birth, she received 
all her musical instruction in her native land, the land 
where song has flourished from time immemorial. 
Her career as an operatic singer has been one of ; 
unqualified success. She has sung at all the principal 
Courts of Europe, and can number among her patrons 
many crowned heads. The late Queen Emma of 
the Netherlands, in particular, was one of her chief 
admirers, and many are the interesting conversa- 
lions which she had the privilege of enjoying 
with that art-loving Queen, Of late years the 
mame of Lablache has become identified with 
Mr, Augustus Harris’s Italian Opera Company at 
Covent Garden, But Madame Lablache has now 
decided to abandon the exciting réle of operatic 
singer for the more peaceful occupation of teaching ; 
and although Mr. Harris came down to Liverpool a 
few days ago expressly to invite her once more to take 
a place in his company, she declined his kind offer, 
at the same time promising her old friend and impre- 
sano that in case of any emergency he could reckon 
ba her support, However, the familiar name will 
still occupy a place upon the Covent Garden play- 





bills, for this season will see the aéu¢ in England of 
Mademoiselle Louise Lablache, who has just scored 


a success in Milan worthy of the daughter of her | 


mother, . Madame Lablache has signalled her arrival 
in our midst by a most gracious act of kindness. On 
Sunday last she volunteered her services to the com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Sunday Society. This 
Society provides an entertainment, affording suitable 
recreation for the Sabbath at the Rotunda Lecture 
Hall every Sunday afternoon, to which admission is 
free. Madame Lablache contributed several songs to 
last Sunday’s programme, which were fully appre- 
ciated by all present. 

Last evening we attended the eleventh Philhar- 
monic Concert. Just fancy, there is only one more 
on April rst, and the season will be over. I can 
hardly believe that the end is so near. With the 
last Philharmonic Concert our musical season comes 
practically to a close. We are thenceforth dependent 
upon stray concerts and recitals for our musical fare 
until October, when the Subscription Concerts recom- 
mence. Miss Macintyre was the chief attraction 
last evening. She is a great favourite here, and 
never fails to evoke considerable enthusiasm from 
her hearers. Her selections were all operatic, 
‘*Elsa’s Dream” from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Roberto tu. 
che adoro” from ‘‘ Roberto il Diavolo,” and *‘ Tracea 
la notte” from ‘‘ Trovatore,” being the three songs 
she contributed to the programme. After the second 
she received an encore, when her choice fell upon 
‘*Robin Adair,” a song which, although eminently 
suitable for a ballad concert, was sadly out of keeping 
with the character of a Philharmonic programme. 
A decided novelty in the evening’s bill of fare was 
the performance of two movements, Andanté and 
Finale, from Beethoven’s Ottetto in E flat, for wind 
instruments, a most’ interesting creation, and one 
which I should like very much to hear again. The 
members of the orchestra to whom its production was 
entrusted performed their task most efficiently ; and 
now that the ice has been broken, I hope we shall be 
given frequent opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with other compositions of this order. The piece de 
résistance was the instrumental part of Berlioz’ dra- 
matic Symphony ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” but this I did 
not enjoy nearly so much as the selections from 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger” ‘which followed. Having 
heard the opera at Bayreuth last summer, it seemed 
like meeting an old friend when the familiar airs 
resounded through the building last evening. Dear 
old Hans Sachs and the quaint Niirnberg ‘‘ master- 
singers” were all forcibly recalled to my memory, 
and in imagination I again saw the poet shoemaker 
seated in the great arm-chair in his workroom. The 
Fantasie Overture from W. Sterndale Bennett’s 
‘‘Paradise and the Peri,” Rossini’s Overture from 
‘* The Siege of Corinth,” and two choral items, com- 
pleted a most-enjoyable programme. At the next 
concert ‘‘ Elijah” will be given, the vocalists who 
are engaged to take part in it being Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Hope Glenn, Mr. Henry Piercy, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

Many thanks for your kind invitation. I will try 
my best to find time for a short visit to your cosy 
little cottage about Easter time. I love a peep now 
and therfat the country, and especially in the early 
spring, before wind and dust have had time to spoil 
the fresh young foliage. So hoping to see you soon, 
and with much love, I remain, your affectionate 
sister, NETTrA, 


DeymoutR Notes. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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T is with most sincere regret that I inform 
readers of these ‘* Notes” of the death of Mr. 

H. Froehnert, whose name I have frequently 
mentioned in connection with the Matindes 

given here by the string band of the Royal Marines. 
He was for many years bandmaster of the Plymouth 
Marines, and his death leaves a blank not easily to be 
filled. All who knew him, publicly or privately, will 
agree that the loss to musical culture all over the 
West of England is very great. He had the too rare 





combination of taste in selection and skill in conduct- 
ing; hence his A/aéinée- programmes were educational 
as well as entertaining. His ability won the esteem 
both of his officers and his band, and received gratify- 
ing recognition; while his genial courtesy earned 
universal popularity.. Apart from his profession, a 
long and varied experience had made him a man of 
unusual interest and attraction, and his loss will be 
felt in society as well as in art. I ought not to omit 
to mention that the late Prince Consort, with whom 
he was on terms of friendship, was instrumental. in 
obtaining for him the post of bandmaster of the 2nd 
Life Guards. This he held for a few years before 
exchanging with Mr. Winterbottom, then bandmaster 
of the Marines here. 

* 

ON the 25th inst. Sir Charles and Lady Hallé pay 
us their annual visit. Under any circumstances, they 
are sure of an audience ; but their appearance on this 
occasion will derive additional interest from the fact 
that it will be somewhat of the nature of what I may 
call a ‘“‘temporary farewell.” They will be back 
again from the Colonies before long, we all hope. 
Still, the fact remains that they are going a long way 
off ; and Plymothians, in common with the rest of the 
world, are always ready to assist at a ** good-bye ”— 
even though it be of a strictly tentative character, 

* * * 

READERS of last month’s ‘‘ Notes” will remember 
my reference to the recent change in the Hon. 
Conductorship of the Plymouth Vocal Association. 
Judging by the concert given on March 12, the 
change has already proved advantageous. Mr, H. 
Moreton, F.C.O., has evidently thus early inspired 
his forces with considerable enthusiasm. All through 
the evening band and chorus worked well, and, with 
slight exceptions, gave a good account of Mozart’s 
‘* Twelfth Mass,” Gounod’s ‘ By Babylon’s Wave,” 
and an attractive second part \of a miscellaneous 
character. The soloists were Miss Alice Steel, Miss 
Meredyth Elliott, Mr. E. Houghton, and Mr. J. 
Hailes, It cannot be said that, either collectively or 
individually, they were successful in Mozart’s work. 
They scarcely entered into the spirit of the music, 
and, as a consequence, their rendering was unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Houghton and Mr. Hailes were alto- 
gether too weak, and at times could hdrdly be heard. 
This remark applies especially to the former gentle- 
man, who, however, made a much better impression 
in Part II. by an effective rendering of Pinsuti’s 
‘*Last Watch.” Miss Steel found more congenial 
scope in ‘* Roberto, o tu che adoro,” and had to re 
appear in answer to the continued applause. But 
far and away the most demonstrative applause of the 
evening was called forth by Lane’s simple ballad 
“The Old Sundial,” which was’ given by Miss 
Elliott with a sweetness and distinctness of enuncia- 
tion which fully justified what may fairly be called an 
uproarious encore. Beyond the general commenda- 
tion given above to band and chorus, special mention 
should be made of their success, respectively, in 
Mendelgsohn’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas” Overture and Gounod’s 
‘Trumpet Blow” Chorus (from ‘‘Irene”), Mr. 
Moreton proved himself an able conductor—earnests - 
throughout, but never flurried. His manner is both 
easy and effective. In concluding, I would make 
one suggestion. Presumably Mozart’s ‘* Twelfth 
Mass” was intended to be ¢Ae feature of the evening ; 
and, confessedly, the soloists were in this particular 
unsatisfactory. If this be so, on another occasion the 
question of ability and adaptability should be con- 
sidered rather more. There can scarcely be doubt 
that, under the present régime, the choir will go on 
improving rapidly, and will soon reach a high 
standard. But this will not receive due recognition 
from the public unless—at any rate occasionally— 
soloists of the very front rank are engaged. Enter 
prise will bring its own reward. 





THE orchestral work now being composed by Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe for the Philharmonic Society is in the 
form of an overture with slow introduction, the 
prelude stating the themes, and the principal move- 
ment repeating and developing them. Though in 
design the piece is classic, in spirit it is romantic and 
modern, Mr. Cliffe’s first intention was to compose 
a vocal scena, but he changed his mind, no doubt 
wisely. 
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NE of the tenderest and most touching of 
Uhland’s poems is that which describes the 
departute of the youth, escorted by his 
comrades, from the town where he had 

lived, and his sad glance up to a window where a 
maiden is sitting, and his sad thought, ‘‘ If. she could 
only love me!” And so he goes his way, and 
neither knows of the other’s love ; neither knows that 
cach might have had all the heart’s desire. I fancy 
there is more of this kind of thing in real life than 
people are inclined to suppose, Let me tell the story 
of a pair who might have served as living illustrations 
of Uhland’s poem, but for the fortunate chance 
which flung thent for a moment heart to heart, and 
compelled a mutual recognition and revelation, 

Professor Khodes filled the chair of modern 
languages in one of our younger American univer- 
sities—never mind what its name or its whereabouts. 
Professor Rhodes knew the languages and literature 
of most European countries well, and had picked up 
his knowledge in rather a hard school. He was the 
son of a western farmer, and he had been seized, very 
early in life, with a longing to visit and study the old 
countries across the Atlantic. All such yearnings his 
shrewd and practical father despised, and the father 
and son quarrelled, and young Rhodes crossed the 
Atlantic. He starved and struggled and studied in 
London and Paris, and Rome and Madrid; his 
hunger for the life of the old European lands was not 
extinguished by the physical hunger which often 
gnawed him; he mgnaged to visit and live in every 
country of Europe, and to know the ways and the 
life of every capital; he became a cosmopolitan in 
the matter of language, and could talk with almost 
anybody anywhere in the anybody’s own tongue ; he 
took part in at least half-a-dozen revolutionary move- 
ments, received several wounds, was often imprisoned, 
and once escaped after having been ordered for 
execution, So his youth went away, and good part 
of his manhood ; and his parents had long been dead ; 
and there were grey streaks showing—prematurely, 
indeed, but unmistakeably--in his beard and mous- 
tache. Meanwhile he had been writing a good deal, 
anc had been earning, almost without knowing it, a 
sort of literary and scholarly name. At length his 
heart yearned for his home, and he went back to the 
United States, bearing with him, as the profits of his 
long absence, a mastery of European languages and 
literature, some scars, some grey hairs, and no money. 
His reputation, however, soon won for him the offer 
of a professorship at the university already spoken of. 
Theodore Rhodes accepted the offer, and soon made 
his mark on the place. His knowledge was deep, 
his judgment bold, original, and true; his eloquence 
was the long pent up utterance of a man who had 
been storing and concealing thought and observation 
all his life, and now, at last, has found listeners, and 
an opportunity and duty to speak out. Among the 
youthful students Theodore Khodes became a sort of 
hero and oracle. He had seen, experienced, and 
suffered so much, that to them he seemed quite a 
venerable mentor ; and indeed to himself life seemed 
all a retrospect. He was in reality just inside forty 
years of age. 

Round the university was gathered quite a growing 
community, with considerable weal:h in it and much 
culture. Society was very pleasant there, with a 
flavour of originality and independence about it which 
especially suited Theodore Rhodes, Every new 
movement, every new book was taken up and dis- 
cussed there; no thought was proscribed, no pre- 
judice was held sacred; the pulse of the little com- 
munity vibrated with an active, healthy, inquiring 
life and energy. Professor Khodes bore a_ high 
character, and won general confidence. A manly 
and honest nature is soon recognised by unconven- 
tional and congenial people. Rhodes found admirers 
among women as well as men ; and for all his grizzling 
beard and his forty years, he might have easily 
won a pretty bride with a good fortune and willing 
parents. But he sought for no such prize. Ever so 
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many years ago, before most of the pretty girls around 
him were born, Theodore Rhodes had loved, or 
fancied he loved, a girl who, when he went to 
Europe—led thither partly by the hope of making 
name and fortune for her—married speedily a wealthy 
miller, and Rhodes thereon gave up love - making. 
But while it is in any man’s power, at any time he 
will, to give up love-making, to give up loving is 
quite a different thing. So, after a while, our 
professor found it. I knew a man once who was 
driven from his early home by a passion for adven- 
ture, for exploring, for the sea, and who spent years 
and years of enterprise and danger, penetrating the 
ice masses of Arctic seas, tracking up African streams, 
and climbing Asiatic Alps; who was many times 
shipwrecked, and came off scot-free; and who, 
returning home to pay a visit to ald friends and 
scenes, lost his way one night on a moor familiar to 
his boyhood, and fell into a little pond or pool, and 
was drowned there. So Theodore Rhodes had gone 
through many strange scenes and experiences un- 
scathed of love, and came home again to be stricken, 
as it were, on the very threshold, 

One of the closest friends Theodore Rhodes had in 
the little community of which he was now a member 
was Mr. Louis Meredith, a man of some property 
and great intelligence, who had travelled and had 
ideas. Mr. Meredith was a widower, and had an 
only daughter, Cynthia. Now Cynthia was really 
not what one would call a pretty girl, but she had a 
fine figure and a noble expressive face ; and she had a 
soul which sometimes spoke with wonderful eloquence 
of expression through her deep grey eyes. She was 
not the girl who becomes the Jded/e of a circle ; but 
she was a woman to exercise a supreme influence 
over some few noble hearts and.natures. Theodore 
Rhodes was her father’s friend, not hers. He came 
near to her father’s age. For a long time his inter- 
course with her was confined to a few friendly words 
when they met. Often her father and Theodore sat 
together for a long evening, the two men talking now 
earnestly, now gaily, over all manner of subjects ; 
and she sat near with her work and listened all the 
time, and looked up every now and then with a 
bright glance of sympathy or a quiet word of dissent, 
and hardly otherwise took part in the conversation. 
Sometimes her father would ask her to play or sing ; 
and she did so sweetly, sympathetically ; and Theo- 
dore listened, and found himself swept away into long 
unknown glorious regions of youth and poetry and 
romance. Gradually he came to hold more friendly 
and direct intercommunication, and then he became 
astonished and delighted at her fresh intellectual 
resources, her keen penetrating judgment, her clear 
unconventional way of looking at realities, her artistic 
tastes, her pure refined sympathies. At first he used 
to think within himself, ‘‘If I only, had such a 
daughter !” And then other thoughts dawned upon 
him, and Theodore Rhodes woke up to find himself 
profoundly and passionately in love. 

Alas for the middle-aged professor and philosopher ! 
His love burned within him, hot and unextinguishable 
as an anthracite fire; it unsettled all his ways and 
thoughts; it came between him and his studies ; it 
scorched up the growth of his literary and_philoso- 
phical speculations. He chafed and raged at it in 
vain. Many and many a long mile did he tramp in 
the lonely, sullen midnight hours, in rain and frost 
and snow; many a night did he outwatch the Bear ; 
many a time did he fling himself down, literally 
prostrate, and grovel on the floor of his little study in 
humiliation and agony. Neither walking nor watch- 
ing, nor prone and. prostrate, could he conquer his 
passion, or recall his old, calm, active self. He began 
to lose all interest in the studies that once delighted 
him, in the scholars whose young voices and fresh 
thoughts used to gladden him. ‘No one on earth, 
probably, suffers from the love fever like your middle- 
aged philosopher, if once the contagion can seize 
him. 

Why did he keep this thing as a secret? Could he 
not have spoken? Was there no hope? To him 
there seemed no hope whatever—the very thought 
of any possibility of hope appeared preposterous, 
Cynthia was_about half his age; there was nothing 
in him to attract any girl; he was only her father’s 
friend, and apparently her father’s contemporary ; 
and Cynthia had, since she was little more than a 
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child, been affianced to a youth of fortune who was 
now in Europe. So Theodore, could only bear his 
pain, or try to bear it. He felt himself degenerating 
under it. He could not conquer it ; and in the futile 
struggle his mental resources seemed all Tunning to 
waste, and he found himself at last neglecting his 
duties, Not that any others Id ha : 

y cou ve perceived 
this neglect, for his regularity of attendance was never 
varied, and his lectures to his class seemed as instruc. 
tive and valuable as ever. But he felt in his own 
heart that he was only performing mechanically a 
perfunctory task ; that his soul was no longer in his 
work ; and this his sensitive conscience declared to 
be neglect. He began to fear that a time would soon 
come when actual neglect would begin to set in; 
when he should positively be unable to give .evena 
mechanical attention to his duties. He shuddesed as 
he heard of the expected return of Miss Meredith's 
francé ; and when, in his presence, her father spoke 
of the young man’s speedy coming, and her eyelids 
fell and her cheek flushed, and her manner seemed 
manifestly agitated, poor Theodore could hardly keep 
his agony under decent control. Natures less ingenu- 
ous than those of Louis Meredith and his daughter 
might well have found out, even then, his sad secret, 

After that, Theodore Rhodes made up his mind he 
would resign his professorship, and go back to Europe, 
Nothing but this would be of any avail—nothing but 
this could yet perchance, stand between him and de- 
generacy. He could not fight the fight out. He 
could cnly leave the field. 

So he went straightway, sought out his friend, and 
told him he was resolved on leaving the place, and 
that he had already drawn up his resignation of his 
professorial chair, Mr. Meredith endeavoured in 
vain to induce him to alter his resolution, 

‘* You will do me the justice,” said poor Theodore 
very sadly, ‘‘ to believe that I have a solid, good reason 
for what I do, although I can’t tell it even to you— 
just now. It is not restlessness. I have had enough 
of unrest, and would gladly linger here if I could.” 

His friend looked at him curiously. 

“© Cherchez la femme,” murmured Mr, Meredith. 
‘* Has not this something to do with a love business?” 
~ Theodore winced. ‘‘ Well, then, it has. Don’t ask 
me any more.” 

Mr. Meredith pressed his hand and was silent. He 
had no gleam of suspicion as to the real ‘cause of 
Theodore’s determination, and assumed that he Was 
going to Europe to find some lost love, not to escape 
from a love that looked hopeless. 

‘“*Come home with me,” Meredith said ; ‘‘let us 
pass this evening together before you take any decided 
step. I will not weary you by urging’ the matter; 
you know your own way best, my friend. But let us 
have one bright evening together before you positively 
announce your going.” . 

He put his arm in Theodore’s, and led him away. 
Of course Theodore did not resist ; he thought within 
himself that he was doing a weak and wrong thing to 
place himself again idly under the spell of a hopeless 
fascination ; and he did the weak and wrong thing 
accordingly. : 

It was a happy, delightful night, although Cynthia's 
mind was somewhat disturbed by the motions which 
the imminent coming of her fiancé awakened in her, 
and although poor Theodore was looking on her, as 
he believed, for the last time. Perhaps the very 
belief that he was to see her no more lent a freedom 
to his soul and his manner, for he felt that he might 
as well enjoy the present, it mattered nothing sow. 

There was a song which Cynthia sometimes, not 
often, sang—a sad, sweet ballad, steeped in lyrical 
pathos and love and longing-; a song to penetrate to 
the depths of a sensitive, soul at any time, but which 
Theodore just now especially desired and dreaded to 
hear—desired with a wish quite unspeakable. He 
asked her to sing it for him. The evening had wom 
on until nearly night, yet the lamps were not lighted. 
Summer had begun to fade, the windows were open; 
a faint breath of flowers was borne into the room; # 
faint moonlight glimmered on the group of friends ; 
the sound of the river was heard ; it was a time, & 
scene to sweeten and exalt even the commonplace 
itself into something pure arid poetic. Think how 't 
was with the heart of Theodore as he thus sat, 
such influences, so near the one only woman whom 
in all his varied life he had truly and deeply 
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———— 
and whom he believed himself about to leave for 
er! $ 
otha song!” Cynthia said in a low tone, “‘I 
almost dread it—it is so sad.” nay : 
_ «And I, too, almost dread it,” Mr. Meredith said, 
for he looked to Theodore’s departure with deep pain. 
These two men had been drawn by sympathy into a 
companionship and friendship so rare in life that, if it 
were broken, neither could hope for anything like it 
ne sing it for me,” pleaded Theodore. “I 
don't know why I wish to hear it so very much to- 
night ; but I do wish it, and you will not refuse me. 
He was on the verge of saying — ‘‘this, the last 
time;” but he controlled himséIf and stopped short. 
“You must indulge him, Cynthia,” Mr. Meredith 
said, ‘‘ You can refuse him nothing, for we shall not 
have him long. He is going away! There, Rhodes 

I know I ought not to have said anything of that 
just yet, but I could not help it. Yes, Cynthia, he is 
going away from us.” 

Cynthia turned suddenly round toward her father, 
and seemed to wait for some explanation. He said 
nothing. There was a pause. 

«She has not even interest enough in my existence,” 
thought Rhodes to himself, ‘‘ to ask a question about 
my going! Why should she?” It was nearly dark 
now, and he could not see her face. 

“Our friend is going to leave us, Cynthia—to leave 
us altogether, and return to Europe,” said her father, 
alittle surprised at her silence, and mentally saying, 
“How cold these girls are! They don’t know any- 
thing about friendship !_ Cynthia’s lover is coming 
home, and that is all she cares about. I wonder 
would it grieve her much if I were going away ?” 

Still Cynthia said nothing ; but now her fingers 
began to wander along the chords of the piano before 
which she sat, striking a low fitful music out of them. 

Theodore at last found a voice: ‘* Yes, Miss 
Meredith, I find chat I must go back to Europe, and 
I shall probably not be here again for_a- very long 
time—many years, I suppose. So I do want you to 
indulge me this last opportunity, and sing me that 
song—if it does not distress you very much,” he could 
not help adding, with a dash of bitterness in his tone. 

She replied not a word, but turned to the piano and 
began. 

Let us look at the picture as it is dimly seen in the 
moonlight. A great author has said that no picture 
made up of human forms is true to its purpose, or 
any real purpose, if it does not without explanation 
tell some manner of story clearly. What story would 
4 picture of this scene tell to a stranger’s eye? A 
room faintly lighted by the moon ; a girl with a noble 

queenly figure stooping over a piano to the music of 
which she sings ; beside her, his face turned away 
from her, a bearded man who holds one hand partly 
over his eyes and clasps his beard with the other ; 
farther off, an elder man who stands near the window, 
and looks meditatively out. Not much to be made 
out of such a picture as that, surely. Hardly any 
painter's skill could make it tell much of a story. 

Cynthia began her song in a sweet, low, clear voice 
that vibrated through the room, and through the soul 
of at least one of the listeners. It was a song of 
farewell to hope, to all that made life dear—save for 
the memory of the one eternal love. A true poet had 
given the words ; an immortal musician had glorified 
them in melody, While Theodore listened, it seemed 
«: him as though, in Jean Paul Richter’s language, 

his heart had been pierced with a thousand cuts, 
that it might the more gently bleed away.” 

In the midst of the song the door was softly opened, 
and a servant brought to Mr. Meredith a letter. Mr. 
Meredith quietly rose, and, without interrupting the 
‘ong, withdrew to his study. Cynthfa sang on, 
‘apparently unconscious of his departure. Theodore 
= — <i up, He still covered his eyes with 

The >s asped his beard with the other. 
re § reached its sweetest, tenderest, saddest 
ene singer had to breathe the last farewell. 
Rayer listening with all his soul and ears, heard 
ici =e tremulous, heard it sound as if it were 
thes ag tg suddenly it ceased altogether, and 
ake re en silence was Pierced by a loud cry— 

eodore, Springing from his chair, had just 


ti Bae 
me to seize in his arms: the singer who had fainted 
in her song, 





Was he to blame if he held her in his arms yet 
a moment and allowed her head to rest upon his 
shoulder, while his heart beat tumultuously with 
wonder, hope, fear, and all the thousand inarticulate 
passionate emotions which her cry and her swoon had 
awakened within him ? 

At that moment Mr. Meredith hurried into the 
room, and Theadore gave his daughter into his arms. 
Some agitating thought, it was evident, had already 
occupied the father’s mind, and left him hardly room 
for wonder. 

‘*Poor girl!” he said in a low tone to Theodore. 
‘“ This fainting fit looks as if it were'an omen—as if 
she could have known I had cruel news for ‘her. 
Rhodes! that boy to whom she was engaged—to 
whom I was for so long all that a father could be— 
has married a dancing girl belonging to the Opera 
House in: Berlin! That’s the story brought to me in 
the telegram J have in my hand!” 

Theodore did not remain much longer that night. 
When Cynthia began to show signs of returning life 
and consciousness, he felt that he had better leave, 
and he left. But he went home with a wild hope 
glowing in his heart which lighted his way like a san. 

He visited the house next day, and found Cynthia 
alone by the piano, in the same room. After some 
stammered unmeaning words, he said,— ' 

‘Miss Meredith—Cynthia ! ” 

She started. 

‘One question I must—-I will ask of you! 
did you faint last night ?” 

Without raising her eyes she spoke in a low tone,— 

‘¢ First tell me—Why do you leave us?” — 

‘ST felt that I must leave you—because I love you 

** And I fainted—because you were about to leave 
us—to leave me!” 

The revelation was complete ; and_the story is told. 
Professor Rhodes still retains his chair at the univer- 
sity, and has a wife ‘who shares his studies, and holds 
his heart in hers. 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 

: Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. : 

2,311. A combined portfolio and desk for hold- 
ing musical and other books or sheets, and 
the like. Frank Wm. Harris. Feb. 12th. 

2,360. Improvements in violins and similar stringed 
instruments. Placide Jules Masson. Feb. 
13th. 

2,369. Improvements in mouse-propf attachments for 
upright pianoforte pedals. Lorenz Kussner. 

; Feb, 13th. 

2,554. A new or improved leaf-holder for music and 
other st@mds and desks. John Richard 

* Wilkins. Feb. 17th. 
2,779. Improvements in mouthpieces for metallic 
. musical wind instruments. Henry Harris 
Lake, 45 Southampton Buildings, London 
(Louis Masse, France), Feb. 2oth. 

2,815. Improvements in music desks. Henry Ink-. 
son Harris, 21 Cockspur Street, London, 
Feb. 21st. - at 

2,829. Improvements in the construction of key- 
board musical wind instruments. Henry 
Harris Lake (Louis Masse, France). Feb. 
21st. 

3,980. Improvements in drum whistles. Henry 
Arthur Ward and Peter M‘Donald. Feb. 
25th. 

3,012. A new or improved piannette and harp. 
Wm. George Jarvis. Feb. 25th. 

3,058. An improved electric and tubular pneumatic 

e action in organs, and in means of working 
the combination pistons of the same. Jas. 
Jepson Binns. Feb. 26th. 

3,341. Improved apparatus for controlling hydraulic 
engines used for blowing organ bellows. 
Alex, Morris Melvin. March 3rd. 





3,432. Improvements in banjos and the like. Isaac 
Thomas. March 4th. 
3,680." An automatic turntr for turning over music 
or anyother paper sheets. JohannGottlob. 
March 8th. 
The above specifications published may be 
had of Messrs, Rayner & Cassell, patent 


agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Truth says :— 

‘‘IF the statements recently made in public by a 
well-known pianoforte manufacturer are accurate— 
and I believe they ara—I suppose we must look 
forward to ‘a speedy rise in the price of pianos. 
The gentleman in question, who indisputably is a 
practical maker of musical instruments, declares that 
the price of wood. or ‘lumber’ has gone-up during 
the past two years from 1§ to 30 per cent,, that 
burr walnut, of which somé of the most fashionable 
pianoforte cases are made, has largely increased in 
price, and that ivory has doubled m value. — Iron, 
it is true, is a little cheaper, but the iron frame ot 
Q piano never was an expensive luxury. On the 
other hand, the statement that some manufacturers 


have put up the ‘list’ prices of their pianos 30 © 


or 40 per cent., in order to comply with the pre- 
valent demand for a 25 per cent. discount, through 
the ‘Stores’ or otherwise, will provide ample food 
for reflection.” 

* * * F 

THE following case is not without importance both 
for dealers in old violins and their customers :—In 
the Court of Session, Edinburgh, Lord Kyllachy 
recently gave judgment in the action by James John- 
stone, Pollokshields, Glasgow, against David Lawrie, 
dealer in Italian and’ other stringed instruments, 36 
Lansdowne Crescent, Glasgow, for the reduction of 
the sale of ‘a violin which he had purchased from the 
defender in 1883 at the price of £460, The sale was 
sought to be reduced on the ground that the instru- 
ment was not—as it was represented to be—a violin 
by Stradivarius, 1701. In giving judgment, his Lord- 
ship said that the question really was as to the legal 
terms ‘of defender’s warranty, for a written guarantee 
was given with the instrument that it was a genuine 
Stradivarius. The pursuer maintained that he had 
proved three things—first, that one y art of the violin, 
one of its six sides, was not made by Stradivarius at 
all, the wood and the varnish being both of a later 
date. There was a conflict of evidence upon it, and 
the result his Lordship had arrived at was that the 
pursuer had not proved his point. The pursuer also 
said that the belly of the violin was not only of a 
different period from Stradivarius, but also different 
from the back, and had been cut down by an eighth 
of an inch to make it fit the belly. The evidenc 
was also conflicting on this point, but his Lordship 
was inclined to hold that the weight of the evidence 
was with the pursuer. The third point was, that 
although all- the essential parts of the violin might 
have been made by Stradivarius, they never formed 
part of the same instrument, but, on the contrary, 
formed parts of three different instruments, and were 
put together in Paris by defender’s order. It was 
not seriously disputed that the parts in question never 
formed one instrument, and, so much being proved, 
it appeared to his Lordship to be enough to make the 
instrument disconform to warranty, which excluded 
all notion of a make-up of parts made by Stradivarius. 
His Lordship therefore gave decree for the pursuer, 
with expenses. 

* * * 

THE estimated output of pianos in the United 
States in the year 1889 is 65,000, a large increase on 
the 56,000 of 1888. 

* * * 

AN interesting article has lately appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentendau on the subject of the 
curious forms in which pianofortes have from time to 
time been made. Examples of the last century 
travelling pianos are still to be seen, notably one in 
the De Witt collection at Berlin, which is said to have 








‘belonged to Mozart, and to have accompanied him 
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in his travels, These little instruments were of the 
spinct order, square in form, and only containing 
two and a half octaves. Later came the so-called 
‘* Work-table piano,” which was intended as a present 
for ladies. When closed, this piano was not to be 
distinguished from an ordinary work-table, and the 
key-board had to be drawn out of the interior like a 
drawer. Over the strings was a work-box containing 
the usual needle-books, cotton reels, etc. Asa rule, 
less attention was paid to the excellence of the instru- 
ment itself than the beauty and elegance of the case. 
The most interesting of these peculiar inventions, 
however, was the ‘f Toilette piano.” One of these, 
which formerly belonged to a celebrated opera-singer, 
is now in the collection of Herr Rud. Ibach Sohn at 
Barmen, ‘This instrument is made of mahogany, and 
is like a table in shape. When the lid is raised, a 
case is seen above the strings, which contains a com- 
plete toilette apparatus for an actress; boxes and 
bottles for rouge and powder, comb, brushes, looking- 
glass, etc. The former owner is said to have kept it 
in her dressing-room at the theatre, where she used to 
try over her parts while under the hands of the barber, 
* * * 

Two improvements in the mechanism of musical 
instruments are reported, The first of these, an in- 
vention of Herr Emil Olbrich, a pianist of Berlin, is 
a scheme for raising the white keys of a piano to the 
level of the black, or, if necessary, a little above them, 
This of course is to facilitate the execution of scales, 
shakes, g/issando passages, etc. The first perform- 
ance in public on this new instrument is awaited with 
considerable curiosity, The other novelty is a re- 
arrangement of the holes of the bassoon, which is said 
to make playing the instrument easier and more 
satisfactory. It is the discovery of Herr Reinhold 
Lange, a musician of Wiesbaden, 

**“* * 

Miss AMy FOWLER, the noble woman who as 
Sister Gertrude is here on her way to the Sandwich 
Islands to spend her life among the lepers of Molokai 
to help to relieve their sufferings, is receiving numerous 
and valuable presents to be sent to her future home, 
Mr. George G. Havens, the well-known stockbroker, 
has presented a Steinway piano to Sister Gertrude, 
and is having a silver plate engraved for it at Tiffany's, 
with the words, ‘* Sister Rose Gertrude.” The Sister 
visited the Steinway warerooms on Friday, and ex- 
pressed her great delight with the magnificent instru- 


ment, 
* * 


Tur Automatic Phonograph Exhibition Company, 
of New York City, has been incorporated in the 
Secretary of State’s office with capital stock of 
$1,000,000, It is formed to manufacture, lease, use 
and sell a nickel-in-the-slot’ machine, by means of 
which the dropping of a coin in the slot will operate 
a mechanism which will cause a phonograph or phono- 
graph-graphophone to reproduce the sound recorded 
upon its cylinder, and after such reproduction cause 
the diaphragm to return to its original position, 

* Ok Ok 

AN organ invented by Mr, J. Treadway Hanson 
was shown recently at his residence. The instrument 
is unique in its way, for while not occupying more 
floor space than a cottage piano, and rising only about 
7 ft. from the floor, it contains three rows of pipes 
viz. stop diapason, 8 ft. tone; flute harmonic, 4 ft. 
Unlike the har- 
monium or American organ, the notes are all pro- 
duced from pipes, which are 300 in number. The 
organ has a knee swell, and can be blown either by 
the player or by an assistant as desired. An interest- 
ing performance was given by Mr, J. F. Barnett, which 
effectually tested the efficiency of the instrument. 
We understand this pipe organ can be produced at 
the same price as the ordinary reed instruments. 

* Ok Of 

Tue manufacture of the modern violin, in imita- 
tion of the instruments of the famous old makers, has 
achieved a great triumph, 

August Gemiinder and his sons, who have been 
established for so many years as makers of ‘‘art” 
violins, have received a grand endorsement on their 
instruments from Pablo de Sarasate, the wonderful 
violinist. 

In his communication to August Gemiinder, he 
states: ‘‘I have had the pleasure of playing upon 


tone; gamba (in swell), 8 ft. tone. 
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three of his imitations, one of Stradivarius, one of 
Gasper de Salo (a copy of Ole Bull’s), and one of 
‘ Amati,’ the last-mentioned in particular being so 
perfect, that I prefer it to the original, upon which I 
have also played.” 

* * % 

MEssrs. JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, writing with 
reference to the statement that the original John Jacob 
Astor joined an elder brother in London, who was 
employed in the factory of his uncle, the senior 
partner in that firm, remarks :—‘‘ There was no firm 
of Astor & Broadwood. The original John Jacob 
Astor did a large business with us, but he was not a 
partner in our firm, which was at first Shudi, then 
Shudi & Broadwood, and during the present century, 
John Broadwood. & Sons. Whatever Astor ordered— 
and, as we have said, he ordered largely—he paid 
for, the invoices being sent to his brother, George 
Astor, a flutemaker in Cornhill. The uncle of both 
may have been, at one time, in the employment of 
our house. The following copy of-a letter is in proof 
of our assertion :—‘ March 14, 1795.—Messrs. Bruad- 
wood & Sons.—Gentlemen,—Please to make me one 
of the best grand pianofortes you can. I rely on 
your honour to let it be a good one, I wish to have 
it plain in every respect, and the case of handsome 
wood. ‘The belly may be screwed fast. When done, 
callon Mr. George Astor for the payment. I shall 
wish to have it shipped in July or August next, by 
the ship Hofe, for New York, or any other good 
ship. To be sent Mr. J. Astor.—I am, gentlemen, 
with respect, yours, (signed) JOHN JAcoB ASTOR, 
City Coffee House, Cheapside,—638, A g. pf, addl. 
keys.’” 

FACSIMILE OF LETTER. 
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. * 

Wuar the modern fashion of allowing customers 
to pay for pianos in small instalments may lead to, is 
amusingly illustrated in the following true story told 
in an American contemporary :— 

‘*Up at Grand Rapids, the other day,” says the 
narrator, ‘‘I was in Julius Friedrich’s music store, 
when a one-armed man came in bearing a basket of 
popcorn put up in little bags. He laid two of the 
bags down on the counter and walked out again. As 
he went out I noticed the bookkeeper take out a long 
piece of paper, which was covered on both sides with 
long, vertical columns of figures, ones, twos, and 
threes only, none higher. He took this out, marked 
a 2 on it, and then laid it away. 

“T asked him, out of curiosity, what it all meant, 
and he said, — 

‘** Oh, that fellow bought a grand piano here, and 
is paying for it in popcorn,’ 

“It is an actual fact. He wanted a piano forshis 
daughter, and Mr, Friedrich, who is a very kind- 
hearted man, let him have it on those terms, Soevery 
day he brings in popcorn, and the men around the store 
feed on it all the time. Just think! It will take that 
poor fellow about fifty years.to pay for that instrument.” 
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A Quatre Maing, 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus, Doc. 
T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus., T.C.L, ¥ 





Oommen 


UT the name of Franz Schubert ( 1797-1828) 
stands out from among the names of all 
other musicians as being that of the Most 
original and prolific composer of pianoforte 

duets which the world haseverseen, Unlike the other 
great masters, who generally regarded the pianoforte 
duet as quite a secondary species of musical Composi- 
tion, Schubert availed himself of this form to express 
some of his finest inspirations, Commencing at the 
age of thirteen years with a fantasia for four hands, he 
continued almost up to the day of his death, Novem. 
ber 19, 1828, to issue a series of works which as 
pianoforte duets have never been surpassed, and which, 
regarded as pianoforte music in the abstract, have in. 


deed not often been 


equalled, 


The following list of-Schubert’s compositions 3 
guatre mains does not lay any claim to absolute 
accuracy, but it is hoped that it will be found fairly 
correct, and more or less complete. It is chiefly 
compiled from Dr. Grove’s article on Schubert in the 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians :—- 


Title of Composition. 








Three Fantasias (the 
rst of these con- 
tained more than a 
dozen movements. 
The second and third 
were of smaller di- 
mensions), 


Variations ona French | 


air, . f * is 
Grand Duo (Sonata), . 
Variations, . ° < 


. . 


Do. 
Do. 


Landler, i 
Do, : 


Divertissement & l’hon- 
groise, . * 
Overture, . . ° 


Funeral March (in 
memoriam Emperor 
Alexander), a 9 

Marche Héroique, to 
celebrate ascension of 
Nicholas 1. of Russia, 

Variations on an air 
from  Herold’s 
** Marie,” . " 5 

Hindermarsch, ‘ 

Characteristic Allegro, 
‘““The Storms = of 
Life,” ‘ . 

Fugue, ‘ ‘ 

Grand Rondeau,. ‘ 

Three Marche Hé- 
roiques, 


( 
1 
Six Grandes sare 


Three Marches Mili- { 


taires, 


Six Polonaises, . ; BY. 


Divertissement on 
forme d’une Marche 
Brillante, . 


Four Polonaises, { 


Andantino Varié et 
Rondeau Brillant, 


Fantasia, . . - 
Two Marches Carac- 
teristiques, . . 


Rondo, “ Notre Amitié 
estinvariable,”. . 





| 
| 
Gminor | O $4 
r P. 





C minor | Op. 55 
A minor | Op. 66 
C Op. 82 
G <3 
A minor | Op. 144 
E minor | Op. 152 
. A Op. 107 
minor, 
C, and D } beat 
E?, 
G minor, 
B minor,,D,| }Op. 40 
E? minor, | 
and E | 


D minor, F,!) 
, D, A, | > Op. 61 
andE |) 
| 
E minor | Op. 63 
D minor, |) 


Bs, E, | ¢ Op. 75 

and F |) 

B minor | Op. 84 

F minor | Op. 153 
Cc Op. 121 
D Op. 138 








Key. Op. No. 
| 
2 
None of; , 
these fan- | cee 
tasiasend | 33 ‘AG 
inthekey | §2.27 
in which} 9-3-4 = 
they begin! $5 
ar 
E minor | Op. 10 
, Op. t40 
Ab Op. 35 
B) | Op. 30 
= Op. 33 
Ab (228 
Cminor |} BE 
Cc (= r=] 


Date of 
Composition, 





| 


1. April 8th to 
May 1, 1810, 


1820, 
June 1824, 
Middle of 1824. 
June 1824. 

July 1824. 

0. 

Do. 


So 
N 
2 
Both these works 
s date. 


bably sk 
so ae 


December 1825, 
1826, 


February 1827, 
Oct. 12, 1829. 


May 18328. 
June 3, 1828. 
June 1828. 


Without date. 


Do. 


Published 1826. 
Without date. 
Published in 
1828, a con: 
tinuation of 
Op. 63 
Without date. 
Do, 
Do. 








Besides the above, there are mentioned in Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel’s catalogue an Overture in D, and an 
Overture, Op. 170, but these are arrangements by the 
composer of his Orchestral Overture in D, and : 
Overture for Orchestra in the Italian style (No. 2 


C). The former of these works was com 


May 1817, and the latter in November of the same 
year. A concise criticism of Schubert’s compositions 
ad guatre mains would occupy pages. We 





pranably sketched 
fore this date. 


Hoth these works 


~ 
2 
a 

ki 


1826. 


| in 


n of 





ApriL, 1890. 
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re content ourselves with having already indi- 


therefo osition occupied by these works, only 


high p ; 
rr moint out the best of them, which are per- 


haps the Grand Duo in C, Op.140, ene : the style 
of Beethoven, at least as far * regar ist e first pg 
ment ; the Divertissement 4 I’hongroise, some of t re 
melodies of which Schubert heard sung by a domestic 
rvant while on 2 visit to Zelész in Hungary ; and 
eg descriptive Allegro, ‘“‘L’Orages de la Vie,” Op. 
- which strangely enough was written during the 
Pr . year of that life in which storms were indeed 
pe, et frequent. It was during the visit to Zelész 
that the Sonata in Bb, Op. 30; Variations in Ab, Op. 

35; the Grand Duo, Op. 140; and various Waltzes 
and Landler, were written. These works were doubt- 
less intended for the use of his pupils, the two 
daughters of Prince Esterhazy, of whose household 
he was then a member. That these young ladies 
must have been good performers is evinced by the 
dificulties contained in many of the compositions 
supposed to have been written for their benefit. 

On the whole, perhaps, we shall not go far astray 
if we look upon Schubert as occupying a position with 
regard to the pianoforte duet similar to that occupied 
by Beethoven in the domain of the pianoforte solo. 

Wilhelm Taubert (born 1811), a pupil of Ludwig 
Berger, has written (ter alia) marches, and a Duo 
in A minor, Op. 10. Henri Rosellen (1811-1876), 
the * pupil and imitator of Herz,” was the composer 
ofseveral light duets in the style of his master. C. 
H, Alkan (born 1813), the composer of some of the 
most difficult studies ever written for the piano, is 
said to have written several interesting duos. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find that Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847) has left us only 
two original duets, viz. an Andante and Variations in 
Bi, Op. 83a, and the Allegro Brillant in A, Op. 92, 
both posthumous works, The former was orginally 
written as a pianoforte solo, but was. afterwards 
re-written as a duet, and performed by the composer 
and Sir W. S. (then Mr.) Bennett, at a concert given 
by the latter in 1844. Unfortunately, like many other 
compositions of similar character, neither of Mendels- 
sohn’s duets have hitherto received the recognition 
they deserve. Among unpublished MS. compositions 
of Mendelssohn, at present deposited in the Library 
at Berlin, there are, according to Sir G. Grove, several 
pianoforte fantasies, one of which is said to be for 
four hands. ey ee 

Mendelssohn’s contemporary, Robert Schumann 
(1810-1856), has, however, contributed a somewhat 
extensive collection of pianoforte duets, comprising 
six Impromptus, Op. 66, entitled Oriental Pictures 
(Bilder aus Osten) ; twelve pieces for players of all 
ages (Clavierstiicke fiir kleine und grosse Kinder), 
Op. 85; nine characteristic pieces (Ballscenen), Op. 
109; and six easy pieces in dance form (Kinderball), 
Op. 130. Schumann’s style of writing for pianoforte 
solo pieces, short and easy, or Jengthy. and more 
elaborate, is so well known,- and the resemblance 
between his works for pianoforte solo and pianoforte 
duet so close and striking, that any comment upon 
the beauties or peculiarities of the latter works would 
be, in this place at least, superfluous. ’ 

Sit William Sterndale Bennett (1816-1875) has 
given us the three Diversions, No. 1 in A, No. 2 in 
E,and No. 3 in A minor, Op. 17; three charming 
little sketches just sufficient to make us wish that in 
the domain of the pianoforte duet, as well as in all 
other departments of musical composition, Bennett’s 
had been as prolific as he was uniformly excellent. 

Joachim Raff (1822-1882); who, whatever may be 
said as to the quality of his productions, cannot, like 
Bennett, be blamed on the scote of quantity, has left 
a“Rondino suo les Huguenots,’) Op. 13; twelve 
Pieces “pour les petites mains,” Op. 82; Festival 
Overture on four favourite student songs, composed 
for the fiftieth anniversary of the ‘‘ Deutschen Bur- 
schenschaft,” Op. 124; First. Humoreske. (in waltz 
form), Op. 1 59; Reisebilder (ten pieces), Op. 160; 
welve ‘‘ Phantasie Stiicke” (Ans deni Tanzsalon), 
Op. 174; and a Second Humoreske (in waltz form), 
tntitled “Todentanz” (Danse macabre), Op. 181. 
“usta Merkel (1827-1885), in all probability the 
eatest. German composer of organ ‘music, since 

tndelssohn, has written several pianoforte duets, 
oF Hermann Goetz (1840-1876) is the composer of 

Ho in sonata form.’ 


but he has reproduced the orchestral effects in a way 


| mistake the arrangement for an original composition. | 


Mendelssohn’ employed notes of half the value of 


Among composers still living we find the name of 
Anton Rubinstein (born 1829), the celebrated pianist, 
figuring as the composer of a Sonata in D, Op. 89, 
and a set of twenty characteristic pieces entitled 
‘¢ Bal Costume,” Op. 103. Johannes Brahms (born 
1833), the greatest of contemporary German com- 
posers, has enriched the défertoire of the pianoforte 
duet with a set of Variations, Op. 23, on a theme 
from Schumann. This theme was among the latest 
utterances of that lamented’ genius, and was written 
during Schumann’s last lucid interval in 1856, two 
years before his death. ‘With a propriety as graceful 
as it ig touching, Brahms has dedicated his Variations 
to Schumann’s daughter Julie. In addition to the 
Variations in question, Brahms has written (@ guatre 
mains) sixteen Waltzes, Op. 39, and the celebrated 
Hungarian Dances, which’ latter bear no opus 
number. 

* Contemporary French musicians are represented 
in the domain of the pianoforte duet by Charles 
Camille Saint-Saéns (born 1835), who has written a 
Duettino in G, Op. 3, and a Ballade, Op. 59; while 
Scandinavia is personified by Edward Grieg (born 
1843), the composer of a Fantasia, ‘Im Herbst,” | 
Op. 11, and two ‘‘Symphonische Stiicke,” Op. 14. | 
Moritz Moszkowski (born 1854), one of the best of 
cantemporary pianoforte writers, is the: composer of | 
a set of five Waltzes, Op. 8; Spanische Tianze, Op. | 
12; Album Espagnol, Op.-21; six characteristic | 
pieces, ‘‘ From Foreign Parts,” Op. 23, respectively | 
entitled Russia, Spain, Italy, Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary ; and the German Rounds, Op. 25. 

Other contemporary composers of more or less 
note, who have contributed pianoforte duets, but 
whose works we have not time to mention in detail, 
are Niels W. Gade (1817) ; Theodor Kirchner (1824) ; 
Carl Reinecke (1827), director-of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, Leipsic; Edouard Silas (1827), professor at 
the Guildhall ‘School of Music; Renard de Vilbac 
(1829); Ernst Rudorff (1840); Xavier Scharwenka 
(1840), and his brother Philipp Scharwenka (1847) ; 
Heinrich Hofmann (1842); Jean Louis Nicodé 
(1853); and Joseph Rheinberger (1859), one of the 
greatest of contemporary German’ organists. 

The concerto for-pianoforte duet does not seem 
to have been a favourite form with any composer of 
note, the only composition of this descriptio: being, 
it appears, a concerto written by Ludwig Abeille 
(1761-1832). Yet we cannot but think that in the 
hands of a skilful'composer more power and dignified 
effect could be’ obtained from the combination of 
orchestra and ‘pianoforte 2 guatre mains, than that 
which is generally produced from the ordinary piano- 
forte concerto. . : 

. The pianoforte duet has, however, been utilized 
in a somewhat novel manner by Schumann, who 
wrote his ‘*Spanische Liebeslieder,” Op. 138,, for 
voices—one, two, and four—with pianoforte accom- 
paniment @ guatre mains. On the other hand, 
Brahms has written two sets of ‘waltzes entitled 
Liebeslieder, Opp. 52 and 65, for pianoforte duet, 
with four-part vocal accompaniment. ‘Probably in the 
case of Brahms the idea was scarcely an original one, 
but merely a metamorphosis of the form adopted by 
Schumann. Dr. W. Pole (born 1814), one of the 
musical examiners in the University of London, has 
also arranged for four hands the accompaniments to 
some classical songs. - 

Arrangements for pianoforte duet are indeed 
legion, and far exceed the number of original com- 
positions*@ guatre mains. In fact, there are com- 
paratively few orchestral or ‘concerted musical 
compositions of importance which have not been 
arranged ‘“‘for two performers on one pianoforte.” 
This being the case, we can only notice a few of 
such arrangements of high-class works which may 
have been’ made by the composers themselves. 
First and foremost among these stands Mendelssohn’s 
arrangement of his music: to the ‘‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Here the composer has not only 
arranged his own composition in an effective manner, 





so remarkably real, and yet so peculiarly adapted to 
the genius of the pianoforte, that one might easily 


In' the first published arrangement of the Overture, 








those used in the orchestral score, with the ‘exception 


¢ 


of the four characteristic chords for the wind, which 


are printed as semibreves wherever they océut. 

Mendelssohn also arranged for four ..hands his 
‘* Hebrides” Overture ; Overture fora Military 
Band, Op. 24; and the Octett, Op. 20. sits 

Beethoven appears. only to be responsible for the 
duet arrangement of his Grand Fugue in Be, Op. 
133, originally written for string quartett. 

Schubert, in addition to his Overture in D and 
Overture (Op. 170, No, 2) in the Italian style, already 
noticed, arranged the Overture in D -minor, now 
known as ‘‘ Alphonso.and Estrella,” Op. 69, and the 
Overture in C, known as the ‘* Overture to Rosa- 
munde,” Op. 26. , 

Schumann has arranged his Symphony, No. 2, in 


'C, Op. 61; his Overture to Hermann and Dorothea, 


Op. 136; and the Overture, Scherzo, and Finale 
forming Op. 52. 
The illustrious Franz Liszt (1811-1866), though 


| neglecting to avail himself of the pianoforte duet as'a 


direct medium for the interpretation of any of his 
original ideas, at the same time showed his apprecia- 
tion of the effect and practicability: ofa performance 
a quatre mains by arranging in this manner. several 
of his orchestral compositions. Brahms, too, has 
arranged, iter alia, his two Orchestral Serenades, Op. 
11, in D, and Op. 16, in A and in fact most modern 
composers of note have arranged their best orchestral 
works fcr four hands in order to secure for them a 
larger audience and a wider popularity. . 


-The pianoforte duet has been occasionally combined 


with orchestral instruments, generally the violin, 
*cello, and flute. Several popular classical move- 
ments have been arranged in this or like manner, and 
among such arrangements we may mention those-of 
Handel’s choruses for pianoforte duet, with accom- 
paniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, arranged 
by the late W. Hutchins Callcott. . 

Several arrangements and a few original- com- 
positions exist for three performers (six hands) on one 
pianoforte. It*is impossible to say who was the 
originator of this ‘peculiar method of pianoforte per- 
formance, but the earliest compositions of this descrip- 
tion seem to have been written by Czerny. ’ The 
published works of Cipriani Potter also inclide:a trio 
for three performers on one pianoforte. Although 
now seldom employed, this form was a gréat favourite 
with young lady amateurs many years ago. It -pre- 
sents great inconvenience to the performers, without 
affording any compensation in the ‘shape ‘of ‘iticreased 

power or effect. ; at i 
* Music for pianoforte trio (six hands). cannot,’ of 
course, be ‘printed in the same manner as music for 
pianoforte duet, in which the secondo or bass part 
occupies the left-hand page, and the primo or upper 
part the right ; but, in order to get‘ the’ parts’ for-all 
three performers on two pages, the upper and lower 
parts of a pidnoforte trio(six hands) oecupy about two- 
thirds of the left and right hand: pages respectively, 
while the remaining space at the bottom of both pages 
is reserved for the third performer, who ‘is: seated at 
the centre of the key-board. fe, 

"It may not be altogether out of place ‘to state that 
organ music 2 guatre mains is by no'means a thing 
unknown. In fact, upon the old English ‘*G” and 
“CC”. organs, where the pedal organ was’ of ‘no 
importance, the rendering of such music was both 
easy and effective. Hence there existed a consider- 
able number of arrangements @ guatre miains suited 
to such instruments, and organ duets. performed by 
Samuel Wesley and Benjamin Jacob often forthed a 
feature in the recitals given by these organists’ at 
Surrey Chapel about 1808. ‘But on’ the -modern 
organ, where the pedal organ. is so important a factor, 
a four-handed performance is ‘inconvenient ‘and ‘léss 


effective than an ordinary organ solo.’ “Several * 


German organists have, however, produced specimens 
of the organ duet, among them being Flesse,’ Hépner, 
and Julius André, the. latter of whom’ has written 
twenty - four educational pieces, Op. 35: | Gustav 
Merkel, too, originally wrote his Organ Sonata in D 
minor, Op. 39, for two performers, but afterward 

re-wrote it in the form of an‘organ solo. - ii 

. "(Tobe continued.) 
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HE Hanley and Shelton Philharmonic Society 
sg gave their annual concert on February 27th, 
in the Victoria Hall. Mdlle, Antoinette 
Trebelli, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Andrew Black 
were the principals, and the programme included, in 
addition to miscellaneous items, Gaul’s cantata, ‘‘ The 
Holy City,” and Gade’s “‘ Spring Message.” The 
choral singing, though not at times all that could be 
desired, was very creditable ; and the orchestra (con- 
sisting largely of local amateurs) played excellently. 
Mr. Mountford was the conductor, 

The Hanley Orchestral Society, numbering fifty 
performers, gave a concert on March 6th. Haydn’s 
‘* Surprise " Symphony and Flotow’s Overture, “ Stra- 
della,” were-the chief items in the programme sub‘ 
mitted. Mr. H. W. Varley of Blackburn was engaged 
as vocalist, and Mr, J. H. Cockeril of Birmingham as 
solo harpist. The concert on the whole was very 
successful, and the work of the Society showed great 
improvement under the training they had received 
from Mr. Turnock. 

The artistes engaged for the tenth popular concert 
on March 13th were the Chaplin trio and Mr. Philip 
Newbury, described as “‘ the new Australian tenor.” 
A very successful concert was the result, 

The Burslem Tonic Sol-Fa Choir’s concert in the 
Town Hall on March 14th was fully up to their usual 
standard of excellenge, 

The second North Staffordshire Musical Festival 
has been fixed to take place on the Ist and 2nd of 
October next, At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, under the presidency of Mr. West, it was 
decided to engage the following principals : Mesdames 
Albani and Nordica, sopranos ; Miss Damian, con- 
tralto; Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Iver M‘Kay, 
tenors ; and Messrs, Watkin Mills and Foli, basses. 
The orchestra will consist of thirty-five performers 
from Hallé’s band, and thirty-five from Birmingham, 
with Herr Willy Hess as leader. The chorus will 
number 300 voices, and will be trained by Mr. Mount- 
ford. A very excellent programme was submitted to 
the committee, and finally approved of as follows : 
First morning, ‘‘ The Golden Legend” and Mozart’s 
** Requiem ;” first evening, production of Dr. Heap’s 
new cantata, *‘ Fair Rosamond,” followed byashort mis- 
cellaneous programme. Second morning, an orchestral 
concert and one or two part-songs by a portion of the 
choir; second evening, two partsof the ‘‘ Creation” and 
Dr. Stanford's ‘*The Revenge.” The whole will be 
under the conductorship of Dr. Swinnerton Heap. 

The above is a splendid programme, showing great 
enterprise on the part of the committee, and speaks 
wonders for the musical taste of the district. Under 
such able management the second festival, like the 
first, will doubtless be a great success. 

With reference to the production of Dr. Heap’s 
cantata, ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” some account of the 
libretto, which was written for the composer by the 
late Desmond L. Ryan, may be of interest. The 
dramatis persona are Rosamond (soprano), Henry II. 
(tenor), Henry’s queen, Eleanor (contralto), and 
Thomas a Becket (basso), The well-known legend 
has been simply yet most dramatically treated by the 
author, The cantata opens with the entrance of Henry, 
accompanied by Thomas a Becket, into the city of 
London, after his coronation, the people welcoming 
him in a joyous chorus, followed by a morris-dance. 
The scene changes to Rosamond’s bower at Wood- 
stock, where Henry appears, guided through the 
labyrinth by the golden thread. A song and recita- 
tive for tenor, the same for soprano, and a very beau- 
tiful duet, are here introduced. After the installation 
of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury Cathedral, the 
next scene takes place at Aquitaine, where Henry 
has unwillingly gone for the purpose of wooing the 
frail Eleanor. ‘The scene again changes to England, 
first at Canterbury Cathedral, where A Becket is 
murdered, and then the climax of the plot is reached 
in a most powerful scene, which takes place at Rosa- 
mond’s bower. Eleanor having forced her way into 
her rival's presence, compels Rosamond to drink 





the bowl of poison. No sooner has the foul crime 
been accomplished than Henry appears, and Rosa- 
mond dies in his embrace. The cantata concludes 
with Henry’s penance at Canterbury. From the 
foregoing slight sketch it will be seen that although: 
some liberty has been taken with the accepted version 
of the legend, the libretto is capable of affording great 
scope for a musician of Dr. Heap’s ability to exercise 
his genius, An early opportunity will be taken of 
reviewing the music. 
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HE fourth of the Leeds Subscription Concerts 
served to introduce to the town Herr Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen, when. his great ability 
was shown in Chopin’s D flat Prelude, the 
twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt, and his share of Beethoven’s 
early Trio in C minor, and Schumann’s Duet for ’cello 
(or horn) and piano, Op. 70. That he is an excep- 
tionally gifted pianist is obvious, and it is probable 
he will be asked to return next season. In the trio 
he was joined by Messrs. Sauret and Hausmann, the 
latter of whom was also associated with him in 
Schumann’s duet. Mr. Sauret played several solos 
of his own composition, and Mr. Hausmann gave 
great satisfaction in items by Molique and. Fitzen- 
hagen. Miss. Damian was the vocalist. 

The following concert—the last instrumental one— 
Was a great artistic success. Miss Sarah Berry made 
her first appearance, and created a very favourable 
effect, even in a weak selection of songs. The instru- 
mental works were wholly by Beethoven, Berlioz, and 
Wagner, the former being represented by the Leonore 
No. 3 Overture and the ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony, each of 
which was finely rndered by Sir Charles Hallé’s 
band. Berlioz was drawn upon to the extent of two 
movements from his Dramatic Symphony, and Wagner 
contributed the Preludes to ‘*Tannhduser.” and 
‘ Parsifal.” Such a programme, under such condi- 
tions, made the concert the best of its kind in Leeds 
for a dozen years at least. 

The season ended on 12th March, when Dr. 
Joachim paid his annual visit, and was as _ usual 
accompanied by Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Piatti. 
An excellent programme was provided, containing 
such works as Mozart’s Quintett in G minor and 
Beethoven’s Quartett in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, in 
which those named were joined by Messrs. Betjemann, 
Eckener, and Gibson. Dr. Joachim played as. his 
solo the Sarabande and Bourée in B minor with his 
accustomed perfection, and Mr. Piatti selected the 
‘‘ divisions” by Christopher Sympson, which he 
recently arranged for his own instrument. Madame 
Bertha Moore’s refined singing was shown in songs 
by Raff, Brahms, Chopin, and Henschel. f 

Mr. Haddock’s enjoyable ‘‘ Evenings” have-twice 
occurred during the last four weeks. At the first—on 
February 18--Madame de Pachmann was introduced 
to a Leeds audience, and a clever MS. Adagio and 
Scherzo, from her own pen, opened proceedings, 
in the performance of which she was joined by Mr. 
Haddock. The programme also contained Schubert’s 
Sonata in G major and Chopin’s Andante and Polo- 
naise, Op. 22, in which Madame de Pachmann 
awakened a desire for her speedy return to these 
concerts. The concert-giver was encored for his 
meritorious playing of \ Bazzini’s Elegie, and Mr. 
Herbert Reeves was the vocalist. On4th March the 
programme opened with Beethoven’s Sonata for 
violin and piano in E flat, the violinist, of course, 
being Mr. Haddock and the pianist Mr. Ralph Stuart. 
Of the solos the most enjoyable was Wieniawski’s 
beautiful Legend in G minor, while Mr. Stuart was 
heard to advantage in Liszt’s Polonaise in E. The 
vocalists were Madame G. Burns and Mr. A. 
Ramsden, jun., the former of whom confined herself 
to such well-known selections as the Jewel Song, and 
the Polonaise from ‘‘ Mignon.” 

Mr. Christensen, on February 21, gave a concert of 
his own compositions, when he was assisted by Messrs. 
Gutfeld and Giessing, and.songs were contributed by 
Miss Jessie Beevers and Mr.G. Jackson. The audience, 
though small, was most appreciative. 
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HE Newcastle Amateur Choral Society gave 
their invitation concert in the Town Hall on 
the 18th February, when Bellini’s opera 
‘La Sonnambula” was given. The concert 

was very successful, there being a large and fashion. 
able audience. There was room for improvement, 
however, in the choruses, which lacked ‘ light and 
shade,” being sung /ortissimo throughout. This was 
a great pity, as it somewhat spoilt what would other. 
wise have been, had they used expression, a very 
creditable performance. 


A performance of “ Elijah” was given in the Town 
Hall on the 20th February, by Dr. Rea’s choir, the 
soloists being Madame Annie Marriott and Miss 
Marie Hooten, and Messrs. Percy,Palmer and Mus. 
grove Tufnail. 

The performance was perhaps the best we have 
heard, and one of those where the critic forgets his 
vocation, and devotes himself entirely to the enjoy- 
ment of the music. The ‘‘shading ” of the choruses 
was particularly good, showing that the choir have 
been exceedingly well trained. The attendance was, 
however, very poor. 

It is hard when our leading musicians work s0 
much for the advancement of good music, and en- 
deavour to develop a sound musical feeling, that they 
should be so ill repaid. 

Madame Marriott was in splendid voice, and sang 
particularly well in ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel.” Miss Marie 
Hooten, the contralto (a Medallist at the Royal 
Academy), possesses a good full voice. Of course 
she was encored for ‘‘O Rest in the Lord.” Messrs, 
Palmer and Tufnail acquitted themselves ably—the 
latter, however, unfortunatelyghad a relaxed throat, 
which placed him at a disadvantage. However, he 
sang with good taste and feeling. In the concerted 
music the above soloists had the able assistance of 
local amateurs — Mrs, Vinycomb and Messrs, 
Henderson and Lohmeyer. The orchestra was under 
the skilful leadership of Mr. J. H. Beers; Mr. J. 
M. Preston presided at the organ ; and the whole was 
produced under the baton of Dr. Rea, to whom every 


‘praise is due for the successful performance. 


The second concert of the series is to be given on 
the 21st April, when Dvorak’s ‘* The Spectre’s Bride,” 
and Hamish MacCunn’s ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
will be performed. 


The People’s Concerts commenced again in the 
Town Hall on the 22nd February, the soloists on 
that occasion being Madame Bellas, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Fred. Mace, each of whom sang excellently and 
were well received. 


The Jesmond Musical Society gave their invi- 
tation concert in St. George’s Hall, Osborne Road, 
on the evening of the 6th March. The programme, 
which was of a miscellaneous character, was a good 
one, anda thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent. 


The ‘‘ Bewick” Club conversaziones have been 
most successful, crowds not being able to obtain 
admission owing to the limited amount of available 
space. The programmes have always been of a first: 
class nature, and, without exception, have been 
excellently gone through, Great praise is due to the 
Hon. Sec. (Mr.. R. A. Young), who has been in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to make the “show 4 
triumphant success. ‘Thanks are also due to the ladies 
and gentlemen who so kindly gave their services 0 
the cause. F. T. 
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